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The Emperor Julian and the Schools 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


OSTILE REACTIONS to Christianity in 

the Graeco-Roman world took 
quite different forms, as one might ex- 
pect, depending upon the antecedents 
and personal situations of the people 
involved; and an important lesson may 
be learned from study of the quite dif- 
ferent kinds of relationships between 
paganism and Christianity at the pe- 
riod when the new religion was emerg- 
ing. We are in a position to enlarge 
our understanding of the strength of 
Christianity, and the reasons for its 
success and diffusion, by observing the 
pagan efforts to compete with it or 
suppress it. Various pagans would 
have their own characteristic reasons 
for their hostility toward Christianity, 
or their inability to understand it; and 
among the enemies of Christianity one 
of the most interesting is the unique 
figure of the Emperor Julian the 
Apostate. Julian has himself been to 
some extent misunderstood by suc- 
ceeding generations—which is not sur- 
prising—but the progress of scholar- 
ship is clearing up certain misconcep- 
tions concerning his ideas, and is also 
adding to our knowledge of his pro- 
gram; and we are now in a position 
to perceive more clearly than we have 
in the past what the real motivation 
of his passionate opposition to Chris- 
tianity was. The present study, of Jul- 
ian’s conception of the role which edu- 
cation might play in his effort to save 
paganism and do away with Christian- 
ity, is offered as a contribution toward 
the larger subject of Julian’s career 
as a whole and its significance for our 


knowledge of Christianity at that 
period. 

The quite different pictures of the 
Emperor Julian (a.p. 361-363) which 
we get from the invectives of Gregory 


of Nazianzus, from the monody and the 


Small portrait-head of Emperor Julian, found in 
Jerusalem, 1942. Here reproduced, by permission, 
from the American Journal of Archaeology 50 
(1946) plate XIV, left-hand panel. 
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funeral oration of Libanius, as well as 
from Julian’s own satire upon himself 
in the Misepogon, have in the last half- 
century been falling into their proper 
places as scholarship has endeavored 
to recover a just view of this remark- 
able personality.1 Thanks to the re- 
searches of a number of scholars, 
notably J. Bidez, F. Cumont, R. An- 
dreotti and W. Ensslin,2? we are com- 
ing to understand better not only the 
emperor himself, but the background 
of his program, both under its religious 
aspects and in its relation to the 
political and economic history of the 
times. Our increasing knowledge of the 
fourth century as a whole has also 
helped us to understand more clearly 
Julian’s place in a difficult period in 
the history of the Roman state.* 
Julian’s reign has often been thought 
of as simply an effort to revive pagan- 
ism and defeat Christianity; but a 


more proper description of his pro- 
gram is that it was a vigorous protest 


and reaction, both political and re- 
ligious, against the policies of the Con- 
stantinian house of which Julian him- 
self was the last member to occupy 
the throne. Stated very briefly, 
Julian’s dominating beliefs, upon 
which his program was based, were 
that Christianity, favored by Constan- 
tine the Great and his son Constantius, 
was not only an erroneous religious 
doctrine but a_ subversive political 
force which threatened the safety of 
the Roman state, in that it alienated 
the favor of the gods upon which the 
prosperity of the Roman people had 
been founded. The Christian thesis was 
that one could be at the same time a 
good Christian and a good citizen; but 
in the view of Julian and other pagans, 
a Christian was by definition a bad 
citizen because he refused to support 
the ancient state religion. Julian also 
disapproved of the social and eco- 
nomic measures of the Constantinian 
dynasty; and his brief reign was de- 
voted to an attempt to eradicate all 
these evils and restore the Empire to 
its former happiness and prosperity. 





There were different stages in Julian’s 
campaign, beginning with an effort to 
secure general religious toleration and 
to re-establish paganism (including a 
program to reform and reorganize pa- 
gan religion), and only later, when this 
initial effort began to seem unsuccess- 
ful, did the emperor pass into open 
warfare on Christianity.4 


Julian’s social measures, and his re- 
forms of the government, have been 
adequately described elsewhere; but 
his whole purpose was not primarily 
political or primarily religious. The 
condition of the Empire, in his view, 
presented one comprehensive prob- 
lem. A major factor in this problem, 
as he saw it, was education. This was 
a subject in which Julian, with his own 
excellent classical training, and his 
naturally bookish tendencies, would 
take a great interest. Indeed his liter- 
ary accomplishments were looked 
upon as one of his qualifications for 
the throne; the Christian church his- 
torian Socrates® writes of the youthful 
Julian that ‘his proficiency in litera- 
ture soon became so remarkable, that 
it began to be said that he was capabie 
of governing the Roman Empire.’ 
This was written after Julian had in- 
deed become emperor, but it does give 
a typical example of current opinion 
on the value of literary training. Start- 
ing with such an endowment, Julian 
developed a new conception of the role 
which should be played by education 
in the revival of the Roman state, a 
conception which had not previously 
appeared—or at least had not mani- 
fested itself specifically—in Roman 
history, and never appeared again in 
the form which Julian gave to it. 

Education, Julian believed, should 
play a part both in the revival of pa- 
ganism and in the elimination of Chris- 
tianity. Having once been nominally a 
Christian, Julian was familiar with the 
care which was taken to train Chris- 
tian teachers and priests, and to pro- 
vide them with apologetic and in- 
structional material; and he saw the 
need for paganism, which possessed 
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no organization or hierarchy such as 
Christianity did, to be provided with 
adequate means for encountering 
Christian teaching. To this end he in- 
cluded, in a set of instructions on the 
qualifications and activities of pagan 
priests which he sent to one of his new 
chief priests, a detailed discussion of 
the doctrinal training which priests 
should receive, with suggestions as to 
books which they should read, and 
others which they should not read.® 
Also he arranged to have his friend 
Sallustius, a prominent pagan, write 
a treatise Concerning the Gods and 
the Universe which was a sort of 
teacher’s manual to be used by pagan 
priests in their religious teaching ac- 
tivities, including the instruction of 


anticipated converts from Christian- 
ity.7 The fundamentals of Hellenic re- 
ligion, as they ought to be presented, 
are set forth, and moral instruction is 
also discussed. The purpose of the 
work was to list for teachers the prin- 
cipal points of doctrine which they 


ought to inculcate, and to prepare 
them to deal with the questions and 
objections which were to be antici- 
pated. This manual has survived be- 
cause of its intrinsic interest, and it 
shows the high scholarly standards 
which Julian expected of his pagan 
clergy. 


In his views of the basic importance 
of sound education in the maintenance 
of the public good, Julian was only fol- 
lowing the traditional views of his 
predecessors. In a decree which the 
emperor issued at Antioch on 9 No- 
vember 362 we find the following state- 
ment of policy: 


Military service is of primary importance to 
the State. The second adornment of peace 
lies in the protection of letters. Therefore, 
We carefully consider the merits of Our 
[government] bureaus, and We grant to 
them the second place [i.e., second to the 
military] in the matter of privileges, so that 
if any persons have labored fifteen years in 
the bureau of memorials, or arrangements, 
or correspondence, or of petitions, even 
though they are descended and trace their 
lineage from decurion fathers, grandfathers 


and other decurion ancestors, they shall be 
considered exempt from all such obligations, 
and they shall not be called to service in 
municipal councils.’ 


The financial burden of public serv- 
ice being what it was at that time, 
this constitutes a notable reward for 
literary achievement. Further  evi- 
dence as to Julian’s own belief in the 
value of the classical literary educa- 
tion as training in knowledge of hu- 
manity and the world, and preparation 
for the public service, is attested by 
the fact, mentioned by Libanius in his 
funeral oration on the emperor, that 
Julian appointed as governors of the 
provinces men “whose minds were 
well stored with the poets, historians 
and writers from whom the duty of a 
ruler might be learned.’’® According 
to Libanius, Julian’s policy in this 
matter constituted one of the great 
benefits which he conferred on the 
Empire. 

The key document for our study is 
Julian’s detailed statement with re- 
spect to Christian teachers. This is so 
important that it must be quoted in 
full:1° 


I hold that a proper education results, not in 
laboriously acquired symmetry of phrases 
and lenguage, but in a healthy condition of 
mind, I mean a mind that has understand- 
ing and true opinions about things good and 
evil, honorable and base. Therefore, when a 
man thinks one thing and teaches his pupils 
another, in my opinion he fails to educate 
exactly in proportion as he fails to be an 
honest man. And if the divergence between 
a man’s convictions and his utterances is 
merely in trival matters, that can be tol- 
erated somehow, though it is wrong. But if 
in matters of the greatest importance a man 


- has certain opinions and teaches the con- 


trary, what is that but the conduct of huck- 
sters, and not honest but thoroughly dis- 
solute men in that they praise most highly 
the things that they believe to be most 
worthless, thus cheating and enticing by 
their praises those to whom they desire to 
transfer their worthless wares? Now all who 
profess to teach anything whatever ought to 
be men of upright character, and ought not 
to harbor in their souls opinions irreconcil- 
able with what they publicly profess; and, 
above all, I believe it is necessary that 
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those who associate with the young and 
teach them rhetoric should be of that up- 
right character; for they expound the writ- 
ings of the ancients, whether they be rhetori- 
cians or grammarians, end still more if 
they are sophists. For these claim to teach, 
in addition to other things, not only the use 
of words, but morals also, and they assert 
that political philosophy is their peculiar 
field. Let us leave aside, for the moment, 
the question whether this is true or not. But 
while I applaud them for aspiring to such 
high pretensions, I should applaud them still 
more if they did not utter falsehoods and 
convict themselves of thinking one thing 
and teaching their pupils another. What! 
Was it not the gods who revealed all their 
learning to Homer, Hesiod, Demosthenes, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Isocrates and Lysias? 
Did not these men think that they were con- 
secrated, some to Hermes, others to the 
Muses? I think it is absurd that men who ex- 
pound the works of these writers should 4is- 
honor the gods whom they used to honor. 
Yet, though I think this absurd, I do not say 
that they ought to change their opinions 
and then instruct the young. But I give them 
this choice: either not to teach what they 
do not think admirable, or, if they wish to 
teach, let them first really persuade their 
pupils that neither Horm:er »or Hesiod nor 
any of these writers whe. thy expound and 
have declared to b= cuiity < im srety, folly 
and error in regard to such as 
they declare. For since they siake a liveli- 
hood and receive pay from the works of 
those writers, they thereby confess that they 
are most shamefuly greedy of gain, and 
that, for the sake of a few drachmae, they 
would put up with anything. It is true that, 
until now, there were many excuses for not 
attending the temples, and the terror that 
threatened on all sides absolved men for 
concealing the truest beliefs about the gods. 
But since the gods have granted us liberty, 
it seems to me absurd that men should teach 
what they do not believe to be sound. But 
if they believe that those whose interpreters 
they are and for whom they sit, so to speak, 
in the seat of the prophets, were wise men, 
let them be the first to emulate their piety 
towards the gods. If, however, they think 
that those writers were in error with re- 
spect to the most honored gods, then let 
them betake themselves to the churches of 
the Galileans to expound Matthew and Luke, 
since you Galileans are obeying them when 
you ordain that men shall refrain from 
temple-worship. For my part, I wish that 
your ears and your tongues might be ‘‘born 
anew,”’ as you would say, as regards these 


Me Hutz, 12 
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things in which may I ever have part, and 
all who think and act as is pleasing to me. 


For religious and secular teachers let 
there be a general ordinance to this effect: 
Any youth who wishes to attend the schools 
is not excluded; nor indeed would it be 
reasonable to shut out from the best way 
boys who are still too ignorant to know 
which way to turn, and to overawe them 
into being led against their will to the 
beliefs of their ancestors. Though indeed it 
might be proper to cure these, even against 
their will, as one cures the insane, except 
that we concede indulgence to all for this 
sort of disease. For we ought, I think, to 
teach, but not punish, the demented. 


The natural consequence of this policy 
was that the approval and appointment 
of teachers became a responsibility of 
the central government. This appears 
in an edict of the Code of Theodosius 
dated 29 July 362:11 


Masters of studies and teachers must excel 
first in character, then in eloquence. But 
since I cannot be present in person in all 
the municipalities, I command that if any 
man should wish to teach, he shall not leap 
forth suddenly and rashly to this task, but 
he shall be approved by the judgment of 
the municipal senate and shall obtain the 
decree of the decurions with the consent 
and agreement of the best citizens. For this 
decree shall be referred to Me for con- 
sideration, in order that such teachers may 
enter upon their pursuits in the municipal- 
ities with a certain higher honor because of 
Our judgment. 


The emergence of Christianity, fol- 
lowed by the effort to revive pagan- 
ism, had created an issue which had 
not existed in Roman education before 


the emancipation of Christianity, 
namely that of the relationship be- 
tween the teacher’s personal beliefs 
and his public instruction. For both 
Christians and pagans, politics and re- 
ligion were inseparably associated. 
Christianity, to Julian and his support- 
ers, was a doctrine which threatened 
to overthrow the Roman state, if in- 
deed it had not already done irrepara- 
ble harm. Hence, quite simply, 
teachers who were Christians were po- 
tential if not actual dangers and could 
not be allowed to remain in positions 
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where they might corrupt the young. 
This was only one facet of the larger 
doctrine, which was at the core of 
Julian’s program, that a man’s re- 
ligion (which was also his politics) di- 
rectly affected his qualification for 
citizenship and also conditioned his 
performance of public duties. Chris- 
tians by definition were incapable of 
teaching the truth, for the truth was 
pagan. 

Julian’s action stands out more 
clearly if we try to visualize what the 
exact opposite would have _ beén, 
namely that pagans should be forbid- 
den to teach Christian doctrine be- 
cause they did not possess the proper 
qualifications. Many Christians were 
studying classical philosophy and lit- 
erature under pagan teachers because 
these teachers alone were available; 
but this was a different matter, since 
it was instruction in the classical rhet- 
orice (in its broadest sense) which the 
Christians were seeking. Julian’s view 
of the situation of the Empire being 
what it was, his action on Christian 
teachers was the only course which he 
could feel himself justified in follow- 
ing. The distinction between truth and 
falsehood was plain, and their dissem- 
ination had to be controlled in order 
to save the state. The famous orator 
Themistius, Julian’s contemporary, 
had been preaching that paganism was 
an older and better established way of 
life.12 Julian could not be content with 
this approach. As between paganism 
and Christianity, Christianity must go, 
and the schools were the place in 
which the transformation must be 
finally assured, since, to Julian and 
his peers, ‘‘literature and the worship 
of the gods are twin sisters.’’1% 

Moreover, Julian viewed education 
as such an important factor in his pro- 
gram that, we are told, he took the 
then unprecedented step of planning 
to establish schools in every town, thus 
giving elementary te2ching a diffusion 
which it had never b-.ore enjoyed.!4 
If Julian’s plans had all been put into 
effect, it would have meant a use of 
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the schools and a control of teachers 
such as had not been attempted before 
in the Roman Empire. Nothing like 
this occurred again for a long time; 
and indeed it was not until the reign 
of Justinian (a.p. 527-565) that we find 
imperial decrees forbidding pagans, 
as such, to be teachers.15 Julian’s plan 
for the control of education was one 
which the Christian emperors, before 
Justinian, evidently felt it unwise 
to attempt; and the most Christian 
emperor Theodosius I (a.p. 379-395) 
thought it proper to have his son in- 
structed in classical rhetoric by a pa- 
gan like Themistius.'!® Julian did not 
reign long enough for the effects of 
his educational program to be seen 
clearly; and six months after his death 
his successors issued a decree (which 
was in reality unnecessary by that 
time) which tacitly did away with 
Julian’s policy.'7 There may be a ques- 
tion whether Julian’s decree on the 
qualifications of teachers would have 
worked. It is highly significant that it 
aroused vigorous opposition, even 
among Julian’s fellow pagans.1!* 


How far can we say that Julian's 
theories and plans were determined or 
conditioned by his own education? 
Every student of Julian’s life has rec- 
ognized that the emperor’s bookish- 
ness piayed a great part in his career; 
his contemporary Ammianus Marcel- 
linus wrote that the philosophers 
with whom Julian surrounded himself 
“were sometimes in error and were 
very persistent in matters with which 
they had little acquaintance.’’!* But 
of course it was this bookishness which 
convinced Julian of the importance of 
education in his plans; and it was his 
historical learning, and his devotion 
to the ancient Roman ideal of the state 
which (as F. Dvornik has recently 
shown)? led Julian to revive, in op- 
position to the Heilenic-Christian ideal 
of the ruler as represented by the Con- 
stantinian house, the ancient Roman 
idea of the law as the supreme power. 
As Professor Dvornik points out,?! 
“Julian often insisted on a return to 
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the old Roman laws and _institu- 
tions. He would have made an 
excellent ruler and it was not by 
chance that he looked upon Marcus 
Aurelius as his ideal. But in the fourth 
century, his opinions on kingship and 
practical government must have 
struck the majority of his subjects as 
outmoded and reactionary, especially 
in the East.’’ 

Both his virtues and his faults are 
accurate reflections of Julian’s rather 
unusual educational equipment. Like 
Constantine the Great, he found him- 
self faced with dangers which, he 
thought, threatened the very existence 
of the state; and the educational back- 
ground which he could call upon to 
deal with these dangers was quite dif- 
ferent from that of Constantine, who 
was by no means intellectually in- 
clined. It may not be out of place to 
suggest, here once more, that some of 
the idiosyncrasies and failings which 
some scholars have pointed to in 
Julian and his work are in actuality 
to be traced to his quite special mental 
equipment and academic training.22 

The fundamental reasons for the 
failure of Julian’s whole program, and 
for his inability to understand the Chris- 
tian teaching, and above all, for his 
failure to recognize the real strength 
and momentum of the Christian move- 
ment, are questions which would take 
us beyond the scope of the present 
study. It is hoped, however, that our 
investigation may make some contri- 
bution toward the study of these larger 
questions, and that it may help us to 
understand better the Church’s tri- 
umph in one of the difficult periods 
of its early history. 

Dumbarton Ocks, 

Washington, D.C. 


NorTEs 


1 Gregory of Nazianzus, Orations 4-5 = Contra 
Iulianum 1-2, in Migne, P. G., vol. 35, pp. 531-720; 
Libanius, Orations 17 (Monody) and 18 (Epita- 
phios). Gregory's two discourses and Libanius’ 
Oration 18 are translated in C. W. King, Julian 
the Emperor (Bohn’s Classical Library, London, 
1888). One of the common sources of knowledge 
of Julian today is the romantic novel of Merejkow- 
ski, translated into English at different times 
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under the titles Julian the Apostate and The 
Death of the Gods. Professor Norman V. Hope 
has reminded me of the importance in this respect 
of Ibsen's play Emperor and Galilean. 

2 The study of Julian was put on a new footing 
by the publication of Iuliani imp. epistulae leges 
poematia fragmenta varia, ed. by Bidez and 
Cumont (Paris and Oxford, 1922), followed by the 
Budé edition, edited by Bidez alone, providing 
translation, introductions and commentary: 
L’Empereur Julien, Oeuvres completes, vol. 1, 
part 1, Discours (1932); part 2, Lettres et frag- 
ments (1924). The remainder of the edition has 
not yet appeared. The fruits of Bidez’ study of the 
text appeared in his admirable La Vie de l’Em- 
pereur Juiien (Paris, 1930) in which the revision 
of the chrunology of the letters permiitted the 
author to present a new view of Julian's program. 
Bidez’ biography was translated into German by 
H. Rinn under the title (which differs significantly 
from Bidez’) Julian der Abtriinnige (Munich, 1940) 
with revisions and additions. The Loeb Classical 
Library edition by Mrs. Wilmer Cave Wright, in 
three volumes (1913-1923) is valuable, and con- 
tains material not yet available in the Budé edi- 
tion; but Mrs. Wright's introductions and com- 
mentaries are less ambitious than those of Bidez 
and Cumont. Of the studies of Julian, in addition 
to Bidez’ biography, those of most interest in 
connection with the present topic are the articles 
of W. Ensslin, ‘‘Kaiser Julians Gesetzgebungswerk 
and Reichsverwaltung,’’ Klio 18 (1923) 104-99 and 
R. Andreotti, “‘L’Opera legislativa ed amminis- 
trativa dell’Imperatore Giuliano,”’ Nuova Rivista 
Storica 14 (1930) 342-83, together with the same 
scholar’s monograph Il Regno dell’Imperatore 
Giuliano (Bologna, 1936). The most convenient 
recent bibliography is that printed in A. Piganiol, 
L’Empire chrétien, 325-395 (Paris, 1947) pp. 110-11. 

3In his review of G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte 
des byzantinischen Staates, 2nd ed. (Munich, 
1952), W. Ensslin points out (Byzantinische Zeit- 
schrift 47 [1954] 131) that in his account of 
Julian’s reign in this edition (p. 41) the author 
no longer speaks of Julian as ‘‘der junge Roman- 
tiker’’ as he did in the first edition, published in 
1940 (p. 27). 

4 Recognition of these stages in Julian’s career 
is due to Bidez’ new study of the chronology of 
his writings; see La Vie, pp. 310-14. 

5 Eccl. Hist. 3. 1. 

6 Fragment of a Letter to a Priest, 300a-302a, 
printed in the Loeb Classical Library edition, vol. 
2, pp. 322-28, and as Epist. 89 in L’Empereur 
Julien, Oeuvres complétes, vol. 1, part 2, Lettres 
et fragments, pp. 167-70. It is worth noting that 
the Budé edition contains some pieces by Julian, 
discovered in the nineteenth century, which are 
not included in the Loeb edition. 

7 Sallustius’ work is edited and translated, with 
introduction, by A. D. Nock, Sallustius Concerning 
the Gods and the Universe (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1926). 

8 Code of Theodosius, VI. 26. 1, p. 137 trans. 
Clyde Pharr. An earlier decree, issued by Con- 
stantius and Julian (Cod. Theod. XIV. 1. 1, p. 405 
trans. Pharr) promises advancement to civil serv- 
ice employes who show signs of marked excel- 
lence in educational background and literary skill. 
See the present writer’s study ‘‘Education in the 
Christian Roman Empire: Christian and Pagan 
Theories under Constantine and his Successors,"’ 
Speculum 32 (1957) 60-61. 
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§% Libanius, Or. 18. 158 (vol. 2, pp. 304-305 ed. R. 
Forster). There is an English translation in 
King, Julian the Emperor, p. 171. 

10 Epist. 36, ed. Wright = Epist. 61, ed. Bidez- 
Cumont. I quote Mrs. Wright's translation. 

11 Cod. Theod. XIII. 3. 5, p. 388 trans. Pharr. 


120n Themistius’' views, see my article in 
Speculum, cited above, note 8; also a study of 
“Themistius and the Defense of Hellenism in the 
Fourth Century"’ which is to appear in the Har- 
vard Theological Review, October, 1957. 

13 The words are those of Julian's friend Liba- 
nius, in his Or. 18. 157, with the English version of 
King, p. 170. 

14 This information comes from Julian's enemy 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 4. 111 (Migne, P. G., 
vol. 35, p. 648b), translated by King, p. 75. 
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17 Cod, Theod. XIII. 3. 6, p. 388 trans. Pharr: 
“If any man should be found equally suitable in 
character and eloquence for teaching the youth, 
he shall either establish a new auditorium [i.e., 
school] or seek one that has been abandoned."’ 
The decree is dated 11 January 364, half a year 
after Julian's death. The allusion in the last 
words presumably is to Christian establishments 
which had been closed. 


18 E.g., Ammianus Marcellinus, 22. 10. 7; 25. 4. 


18 Ammianus, 23. 5. 11, trans. of J. C. Rolfe in 
the Loeb Classical Library. 

20‘*The Emperor Julian's ‘Reactionary’ Ideas 
on Kingship,"’ Late Classical and Mediaeval 
Studies in Honor of A. M. Friend, Jr. (Princeton, 
1955) pp. 71-81. 

21 [bid., p. 77. 


18 Cod. Just. I. 5. 18. 4 and I. 11. 10. 2. 


16 Themistius, Or. 16, 204b, 213a, 224 b-c; pp. 
249 ff. ed. W. Dindorf. 


22 One instance is suggested in the present 
writer's study “‘Julian the Apostate at Antioch,” 
Church History 8 (1939) 303-15. 
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grant of $250 is made in cooperation with the American School, which will 
match it with an additional $250. 


Applicants will fill out forms, which will be supplied by the Chairman of 
the Committee on Awards, Professor Grace L. Beede, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota. Other members of the Committee are: Miss 
Elizabeth Conn, Clarksdale, Mississippi; Father Hetherington, S.J., Xavier 
University, Cincinnati; Professor William C. Korfmacher, St. Louis Univer- 
sity; Professor William A. McDonald, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
The initial letter of application must be in the Chairman’s hands as soon as 
possible and not later than January 16, 1958. Because of the need for making 
early reservations for trans-Atlantic travel, applicants are urged to write 
in promptly. Selections will be made in February. 





CANE Scholarship for Rome 


The Classical Association of New England will award to a member who is 
teaching Latin in a secondary school a scholarship of $250 for study at the 
1958 summer session of the School of Classical Studies of the American Acade- 
my in Rome. Applications may be obtained from Prof. F. Warren Wright, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., and must be returned by Feb. 1, 1958. 
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MARGARET M. FORBES, EDITOR 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Only two replies have been received to 
date, regarding Classics scholarships for en- 
tering college freshmen: 


Professor Warren D. Anderson of the De- 
partment of Latin, The College of Wooster, 
(Ohio) writes, “The College of Wooster of- 
fers a four-year full tuition scholarship in 
Classics; the student may major in either 
Latin or Greek, which at present are sep- 
arate (though closely coordinated) depart- 
ments. During their last two years Latin 
majors work under the Oxford essay-tutorial 
system. Of recent Classics majors, one is 
now a Fulbright Scholar at Oxford, while 
another is pursuing graduate work in 
Classics at the University of Cincinnati. 

“I shall be glad to furnish any further 
information.” 

Professor Norman Pratt of the Indiana 
University Classics Departme::t reports: 


“At Indiana University there are several 
scholarship awards available for freshmen 
interested specifically in the field of Classics. 
These grants for $100-150 are given from 
the David and Jennie Curry Scholarship 
Fund upon the recommendation of the De- 
partment of Classics. There are normally 
six awards each year, for new and old stu- 
dents. Those interested should correspond 
with Mr. Pratt as early as possible in the 
year. Additional help for upperclassmen 
majoring in Classics is available from two 
funds established by Lillian Gay Berry.” 


MORE? 


VALUE OF LATIN 


The National Association of Foreign Lan- 
guage Teachers Bulletin, Volume 1, May, 
1957 contained a brief statement on Latin' 
which may interest our readers: 


Latin is a parent language of many mod- 
ern languages and a knowledge of one’s 
linguistic heritage is a good foundation for 
the effective use of either English or a mod- 
ern foreign language. 

However, Latin enrollments are at pre- 
sent falling steadily? and the potential sup- 
ply of Latin teachers is decreasing. 

A foreign language can best be learned 
in elementary school primarily as a spoken 
language. Unless Latin is taught in this way, 
the study of this ancient language should 


be postponed until the student is in second- 
ary school. 

The reading of Latin literature is con- 
sidered the main purpose of studying the 
language. However, a thorough knowledge of 
Latin grammar is prerequisite to the study 
of the literature. 

The Roman Catholic Church is now con- 
sidering reducing the use of Latin in many 
of its prayers and ceremonies. However, its 
use will definitely not be discontinued and it 
will remain the language of the Mass. 


NorTEs 


! Based on a report prepared by the Panel on 
the Teaching of Latin which met at the First An- 
nual Meeting of the N. A. T. F. L. Panel mem- 
bers were Leon P. Browne, Solon J. Candage, 
Brother Dennis Joseph, Lois Larcom, Arthur 
Leavitt, Mrs. Anne K. Le Croy, Elsie Watters, 
and Robert Woolsey. 

2 Documented? 

* * * 

The conviction that the “humanities view- 
point” should be emphasized more strongly 
in the high schools as well as in the college 
Classics courses, seems to be _ gaining 
ground, if some of our recent correspond- 
ence is typical. Practical suggestions for 
teachers—and writers of textbooks—are of- 
fered in the following article. (Those who 
believe that the Latin language is so dif- 
ficult for our young American students, that 
valuable time may be lost with the em- 
phasis on literature, are invited to reply.) 


HIGH SCHOOL LATIN: A DISCUSSION 
J. LEO KLEIN, S.J. 


The twenty-seven graduate students of Loy- 
ola (Chicago) University’s Latin course in 
Saint Augustine’s De Civitate Dei took out 
several class hours during the recent sum- 
mer session to discuss the present state of 
Latin in the high schools. 

With two-thirds of the group presently 
engaged in teaching Latin on the high-school 
level, the assembled summer students ap- 
proached their discussions with these main 
questions in mind: “Why teach Latin in 
high school?” and “How should Latin best 
be taught there?” The present report will 
indicate results which these summer stu- 
dents expected even before beginning their 
discussions. Questions such as those pro- 
posed are extremely difficult ones to an- 
swer. Attempting to answer one question 
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brings up other, allied questions. So the 
members of the group were not surprised 
not to have solved all the related problems, 
but were satisfied with having brought the 
issue into clear focus for a careful re-ex- 
amination, which did result in several defi- 
nite conclusions. 

The first important conclusion, which 
gave the keynote to further discussion, was 
this: Latin should be taught as literature— 
even on the high-school level. The Classics 
are, first and foremost, literature. Only 
when presented as outstanding examples of 
literary composition—a significant idea ar- 
tistically expressed—will the works of the 
Latin authors, prose or poetry, receive their 
proper treatment. 

Agreement on the above point, however, 
immediately posed further questions. Can 
a high-school student appreciate Latin liter- 
ature? Can he even appreciate his own Eng- 
lish and American literature? And another 
very important question: does Latin liter- 
ature, in comparison with English and 
American literature, deserve the time given 
it at present in the four-year (or even two- 
year) high-school curriculum? Opinion 
varied on the ability of a high-school stu- 
dent to absorb aesthetical training and as 
to whether or not Latin literature could 
ever be completely replaced by “modern” 
literature. These two further questions re- 
quire a good deal more research and experi- 
ment before they can be fully answered. 
Significant, however, was the group agree- 
ment on the literary emphasis of Latin 
study. 

What about the other advantages reaped 
from a high-school study of Latin? Mind 
training? Vocabulary builder? Cultural 
background—seeing Rome's influence on 
modern life? Latin’s “humanizing effect”? 
It was shown without much difficulty that 
any of these advantages can be reaped by 
the high-school student from other subjects 
not requiring the drudgery of Latin study— 
and subjects perhaps much more practical 
in the long run. Mind training? Mathematics 
and science. Vocabulary builder? The mod- 
ern languages. Cultural background? 
History. “Humanizing”? English literature. 
Granted that Latin can give these ad- 
vantages, the whole case for Latin cannot 
rest on them alone. They are indeed bene- 
fits, but added benefits resulting from the 
study of Latin as literature. 

The second important phase of the dis- 
cussion centered around a point well ex- 
pressed by one of the participants, “It is 
the next thing to impossible to realize the 
goal we have set up (Latin as literature) 
within the scope of the present curriculum.” 
All present agreed! 
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The suggestions for improving the high- 
school Latin course were many, but can 
perhaps be synthesized in the following 
points: 

1. We showld have a new text book with 
a wide variety of Latin authors—an anthol- 
ogy of Latin literature, if you will—covering 
all the literary forms: drama, history, let- 
ter, poem, lyric, as well as epic, etc. The 
purpose here is to give the student a fair 
picture of Latin literature. (Such a pro- 
gram might exclude some of the present 
emphasis placed on Caesar, Cicero, and 
Vergil. The group thought this nevertheless 
a worthwhile step.) 

2. Let easier passages compose the first 
chapters of the new text. Gradually build 
up to the more difficult passages over a 
period of four years. 

3. Stop neglecting the wealth of Christian 
Latin literature. Latin remained a living 
language for many centuries after the pass- 
ing of the Silver Age. Creditable 
selections from Christian authors deserve 
consideration. 


4. Use grammar as a tool toward appre- 
ciation, never as an end in itself. Too little 
grammar can be taught, true—and that 
leads to intellectual sloppiness. But gram- 
mar should always be presented in its con- 


text as a means to an end. 


5. Translation of the Latin works, even 
in large sections, can be used profitably 
as an auxiliary means to cover the whole 
work of a particular author. But, if liter- 
ature is really the intimate combination of 
matter and form, the idea with the artistic 
expression, it is hard to see how translation 
can ever completely take the place of the 
original Latin. 

6. The Latin literature should be accom- 
panied by background instruction in Roman 
art and history. In this way one comes to 
appreciate better and sympathize with the 
Roman mind expressed in the literary 
works. 

Such in brief form, were the conclusions 
of the Loyola group. The members eagerly 
await a curriculum to satisfy their desires. 

West Baden College 


sess 


With the growth in number of humani- 
ties and general classics courses for 
college students who have no foreign-lan- 
guage background, the quality of teaching 
becomes increasingly important. Miss Mil- 
ham’s article was written especially for 
the benefit of inexperienced college teachers 
and venturesome high-school ones. We 
showed it to an inexperienced teacher, who 
was exceedingly grateful for all of the sug- 
gestions it contains. 
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DECALOGUE FOR GENERAL CLASSICS 
MARY ELLA MILHAM 


From a decade of observation and in- 
struction in several types of general hu- 
manities courses, I have tried to summa- 
rize what seem to me to be the ten 
principles informing sound and stimulating 
teaching in the general classics. They are 
offered with a minimum of commentary, 
chiefly for the young instructor who may 
be called upon to teach such courses with- 
out training or experience and who may 
be struck with dismay at the breadth of 
knowledge and_ versatility which they 
demand. 

For general classics courses, that is, those 
taught entirely in English for non-language 
students, the instructor of any age will do 
well to: 

1. Realize that the teaching of any for- 
eign culture in English has a_ technique 
and methodology of its own which is iden- 
tical to none of the traditional disciplines 
but which utilizes elements of several in 
a new combination. 

2. Avoid explication du texte and mate- 
rial which has value only to the specialist, 
but emphasize general philosophical, his- 
torical and literary values. 

3. Assume no knowledge on the student’s 
part. 

4. Never use a foreign word or phrase 
unless it has no English equivalent or has 
meaning and importance in English as well 
as classical culture. 

5. Choose translations which are modern, 
lively and interesting to the student. 

6. Place emphasis upon intellectual con- 
tent of literary works, and try to convey 
emotional or stylistic content only through 
excellent imitation or paraphrase in Eng- 
lish rather than recitation or analysis of 
originals. 

7. Use audio-visual aids, archeological re- 
mains, tours, the special-interest club, the 
project method of instruction, discussion 
groups, play production, or any other tech- 
nique of modern education which is adapt- 
able to his situation. 

8. Make classical culture immediate and 
meaningful to students by constant refer- 
ence, comparison and contrast with their 
own culture, literature and history or with 
other familiar elements of modern civili- 
zations. 

9. Plan each 


general classics course to 
fit his own situation, abandoning if neces- 
sary traditional arrangements of material 
and standard texts. 


10. Establish individual courses or whcle 
programs of general classics on the basis 
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of his students’ and college’s needs rather 
than his own interests or the traditional 
classical curriculum. 


Comments 


1-2. It seems to me of primary impor- 
tance to realize that general classics is a 
very specialized off-shoot of Classics, dif- 
fering widely in both subject matter and 
method from the traditional discipline. The 
majority of work in translation—excepting 
studies of word-derivations—is non-linguis- 
tic and must emphasize broad patterns and 
trends in historical backgrounds, literary 
criticism, socio-economic aspects of an- 
cient culture, art and archeology. The type 
of information needed about classical an- 
tiquity often differs from that required in the 
more specialized language courses, and 
the necessary combination of factual detail 
and accurate generalization needed in a 
general classics course may often stagger 
even a seasoned teacher. 

Moreover, the general classics student 
almost never knows Latin or Greek in 
any significant amount. He must be in- 
terested and motivated differently from 
the language student by the techniques of 
the lecture hall and even laboratory rather 
than those of the foreign-language class. 
He is reading material rapidly, in his native 
language, and, because of that differing 
speed and language, viewing its content 
differently than does the language student. 
He is a special audience; his is a special 
set of needs. To insure him a reasonable 
education in classical culture demands 
classical subject matter enriched by some- 
thing of the lecture method used in the 
survey of English literature, something of 
historical generalization and _ perspective, 
something of socio-economic and anthro- 
pological analysis and some of the methods 
of modern elementary and secondary ed- 
ucation, all welded together into a new 
entity. 

3-6. The classicist who realizes the dif- 
ference between language courses and 
those taught in translation is apt to avoid 
the pitfalls of foreign words and phrases, 
recitations in Latin or Greek, or “classic” 
translations in outmoded English. To use 
the original languages for any direct appeal 
to non-language students demands the sort 
of dramatic touch possessed by few. Most 
of us had best reserve our Latin and Greek 
for our colleagues and our seminars and 
use Evangeline as our prime example of 
Homeric meter. Also, it has always seemed 
to me advisable to eliminate from a gen- 
eral classics syllabus those works of an- 
cient literature whose appeal is mainly 
stylistic. The best of translations is limited 
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in its reproduction of style, and very often, 
in the case of classical poetry, the best 
translation for student use—that is, the 
most clear, lively and modern—is either 
in free verse or prose. It is a good idea to 
stick to intellectually stimulating literary 
selections and to elimina*e as much as pos- 
sible that material which can be compre- 
hended only in a foreign language. 

7-8. Although few of us can electrify a 
freshman audience by a Medean mono- 
logue in Greek, as I have seen brilliantly 
done, all who teach general classics must 
in some way give drama and importance 
and immediacy to the antique past. Here 
all the many aids and devices which have 
been developed so widely in the lower 
schools will stand the general classics 
teacher in good stead, provided he does 
not talk down to or insult the maturity of 
his highly sensitive audience. The variety 
of such techniques is well-known and needs 
no elaboration here. 

What is much more difficult is to inte- 
grate ancient and modern themes so as to 
point out the value of a study of antiquity 
to contemporary living and, conversely, to 
illuminate the antique past by demon- 
strating its relationships to the present. 
To point parallels which have validity, 
avoiding the seeming similarities which do 
not; to know enough about two differing 
cultures in widely separated times to dare 
to generalize about both; to be equally at 
home in literature, history, art: these are 
the problems of the teacher of any foreign 
civilization in English. They are not in- 
surmountable and should not inspire fear, 
but they should instill a healthy respect 
for a very difficult area of education which 
is often underestimated. 

9-10. It is literally true that no general 
classics course is completely suitable for 
more than one person’s teaching under one 
set of circumstances at one time. The truly 
successful syllabus should reflect the ed- 
ucational philosophy of the institution, 
serve the needs of its students as defined 
by all related departments and disciplines, 
and spring from the personal dynamism of 
the individual instructor. In most situa- 
tions, standard texts and simple chronolog- 
ical arrangements of material do not suf- 
fice, but before a teacher decides to dis- 
pense with an acceptable sort of medioc- 
rity, he must be able to devise something 
better. Perhaps many a first-year instruc- 
tor should not attempt my ninth and tenth 
suggestions, keeping them as a goal in 


general classics toward which experience 
may guide him. 

This is in no way a definitive study of 
the difficult problem of general classics 
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and its relationship to traditional dis- 
ciplines, but merely attempts to set down 
in a brief but comprehensive form the 
principles to which really successful teach- 
ers of such courses, whether by plan or 
by instinct, adhere. 

University of New Brunswick 


THE HUMANITIES LOOK AHEAD 
JOHN W. DODDS 


(The following quotations are from an ad- 
dress given at the University of Pittsburgh 
during the inauguration (May 9-11, 1957) of 
Dr. Edward H. Litchfield as the Univer- 
sity’s twelfth chancellor. Professor Dodds is 
Director of Special Programs in Humanities 
at Stanford University.] 


What will the task of the universities be, 
in relation to humanistic studies, in the 
next decade or two—remembering always 
that in the long run what happens to Ameri- 
can education will determine what happens 
to America? Since nothing is easier than 
to speak oracularly, let me lay down a 
three-point program. 

1. We must keep alive the great tradi- 
tion in the arts and letters—a tradition 
with which the stupendous pressures and 
complexities of modern life tend to make 
us impatient. 

Here lie the central values of the human- 
ities, and it is the job of the universities 
to perpetuate this great tradition as it has 
been seen and made known by the best 
minds through all human history. It is a 
tradition of excellence, and the university 
can compromise with excellence only at 
its own risk and the risk of the civilization 
for which it is supposed to turn out 
leaders. 

2. If the professors of the humanities 
must keep clear the channels into the past, 
neither should they forget the present. The 
past becomes viable only as it can be. com- 
municated, and the danger which is just as 
great as the restless love of academic 
change is that of no change—represented by 
the entrenched status-quo boys, who are 
still hungering and thirsting after the good 
old days and whose conception of academic 
leadership is merely to sit on the lid. The 
so-called love of learning which is mere 
pedantry can stifle the spirit of the human- 
ities just as surely as no learning at all. 
Either the humanities must be made to 
come alive for people today or we can 
make no defense of their usefulness in mod- 
ern society. 

3. My third point follows naturally from 
the second. If the humanities are to be 
more than peripheral in modern life, the 
universities will have to assist in strength- 
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ening their impact upon the public as a 
whole. The accelerating number of students 
who will be attending institutions of higher 
learning in the next ten years will give us a 
chance to apply pressure at many points. 
But beyond this, it seems to me, the uni- 
versity must accept a responsibility to a 
greater public, the one which never enters 
a classroom but whose cultural health is 
necessary to the health of society as a 
whole. Those of us in academia sometimes 
wonder why we are so little understood, 
or why we are misunderstood, by the pub- 
lic upon whom we ultimately depend for 
support. Yet by and large we are inclined 
to draw our skirts about us and to do very 
little to explain to that public what we 
are really after—what we do and how we 
do it. 

Let me use television as a case in point. 
Here academic snobbishness can be seen 
in almost clinically pure form. Because 
there is so much dismal stuff being aired, 
our academic paragons of erudition simply 
hold their noses when TV is mentioned— 
forgetting that one cuts off that very nose 
when he misses some of the good things 
in life because, inevitably, the same medium 
panders also to the cheap and the trivial. 
(I never heard anyone say he would never 
read another book because so much of what 
is published is trash.) More importantly: 
such an attitude ignores the inescapable 
fact that television has developed into a 
mass medium of incredibly mighty impact, 
and that for better or worse it is in pro- 
cess of revolutionizing the world of com- 
munications. The wise university, one would 
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think, and the wise professor within the 
university, would be the one who, rather 
than give over to the hucksters, would 
assist in, or at the very least encourage, 
all efforts to bring sound ideas to tele- 
vision. In spite of all that is said to the 
contrary, I do not believe that the 21-inch 
screen will ever replace the classroom. 
Nevertheless, here is an instrument at hand 
of incalculable potential in helping to raise 
the public taste of our generation. And if 
you believe, as I do, that the level of taste 
in a democracy is an important index of 
the total well-being of a people, you'll not 
sneer at or patronize any efforts made to 
raise that level. 
* * * 


The humanist, then, has an intellectual 
responsibility toward the great ideas which 
it is his task to conserve and transmit, 
and where he is able to do so, to augment. 
He also has a social responsibility to see 
that those ideas bite as deeply as possible 
into the total life of his times. He must 
accept that responsibility with humility and 
good humor, ironically aware that the 
world will probably never, in his lifetime, 
reach the goals he lays out for it. 


LATIN OR GREEK OVER TV? 


Are any of our Forum readers now teach- 
ing the Latin or Greek languages over TV— 
either closed circuit or broadcast? Con- 
siderable interest is being expressed in 
the new techniques necessary for this me- 
dium. We welcome any comments, personal 
or otherwise, on this subject. 
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The Vatican Film Library at St. Louis University 


CHAUNCEY E. FINCH 


N 1950 the Administration of Saint 

Louis University, at the suggestion 
of the Rev. Lowrie J. Daly, S.J., a 
member of the Department of History, 
requested and received from the Vati- 
can blanket permission to make mi- 
crofilm copies of any or all of the 
manuscripts owned by the Vatican Li- 
brary. Before the University could do 
anything about taking advantage of the 
permission granted, however, some so- 
lution had to be found for the problem 
of financing the undertaking. Fortu- 
nately a solution was soon provided in 
the form of a generous grant from the 
Knights of Columbus, who, through 
their initial gift and other subsequent 
gifts, eventually donated approxi- 
mately $340,000 to this enterprise. 
Thus the project which his as its offi- 
cial title ‘“‘The Knights cf Columbus 
Vatican Film Library at Saint Louis 
University’? was launched. The work 
of actually photographing the manu- 
scripts was begun shortly thereafter, 
and has continued without interrup- 
tion to the time of this writing (April, 
1957). The end is now in sight, and 
present indications are that the work 
will have been completed by the end 
of the summer of 1957. 

At the very beginning, in spite of 
the generous grant which had been re- 
ceived, it was clear that funds avail- 
able, or likely to become available, 
would not be sufficient for microfilm- 
ing the entire Vatican collection of 
manuscripts. Therefore, before work 
could proceed very far, the task had 
to be undertaken of deciding which 
documents should be included. The 
preliminary selection for the Latin col- 





An adaptation of a paper read at the Fifty-Third 
Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South held at Columbus, 
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lections was made by the Rev. Lowrie 
J. Daly, S.J.; for the first 500 of the 
Vaticani Graeci by Dom Anslem Stritt- 
matter of St. Anslem’s Priory, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and for the remainder 
of the Greek manuscripts by the pres- 
ent writer. These initia] selections, 
however, have subsequently been con- 
siderably augmented by the addition 
of items suggested by numerous schol- 
ars from all parts of the country. The 
principle followed in making the selec- 
tions was that of including all manu- 
scripts of the 12th century or earlier 
(except for some of the 1lth- and 12th- 
century copies of Latin translations of 
the Bible) and as many of the later 
documents as seemed likely for one 
reason or another to prove useful to 
research scholars in America. Under 
the circumstances which prevailed, 
the decision as to which manuscripts 
were to be disregarded often, regret- 
tably, had to be somewhat arbitrary. 
Doubtless errors have been made, and 
there are probably several instances 
in which codices of great importance 
to individual American scholars have 
been overlooked. The range of inter- 
ests of the various scholars who of- 
fered suggestions, however, is very 
broad, and, as a result, the collection 
is quite representative. A person in- 
terested in almost any phase of manu- 
script work would almost certainly be 
able to locate among the holdings now 
on hand a considerable amount of ma- 
terial pertaining to his own specialty. 

The procedure adopted for photo- 
graphing the manuscripts selected en- 
tailed the preparation of a negative 
microfilm of each, from which, in 
turn, two positive copies were printed. 
One of the positives was left in the 
Vatican Library; the negative and the 
remaining positive were shipped to 
this country. Here the negative films 
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are preserved in a fireproof bank 
vault; the positives are housed in the 
microfilm reading room in the Saint 
Louis University Library, where they 
are available free of charge to any 
qualified scholar who cares to make 
use of them. Thus the twofold purpose 
is served of making these manuscripts 
available to scholars in a centrally lo- 
cated spot in the United States and of 
guaranteeing that, in case the originals 
should be destroyed by war, copies of 
a majority of them would be pre- 
served in photographic form. 

In the Depository the manuscripts 
are identified by the same catalogue 
numbers which are used in the Vatican 
Library itself. Since the fi'ms are kept 
in rolls cf approximately 100 feet each, 
normally from three to twelve codices 
are contained in a single roll. Those 
who wish to consult the collection 
have at their disposal in the microfilm 
reading room notebooks which list the 
codices on hand in the order of their 
official catalogue numbers with the 
numbers of the corresponding rolls im- 


mediately following. The rolls in turn 
are kept in specially prepared cases 
in their own proper numerical order. 
Hence the librarian in charge can lo- 
cate a given codex in a matter of sec- 
onds if the person seeking it knows its 


official Vatican catalogue number, 
and, incidentally, can have it on a 
reading machine ready for use within 
much less time than is ordinarily re- 
quired for securing a printed book 
from the average library. 

Occasionally interested persons in- 
quire whether it is possible for these 
films to be secured for use in other 
institutions through regular interli- 
brary loan channels. The answer that 
must be given is that, in accordance 
with the terms of the gift which made 
the collecticn possible, the films must 
at all times be kept in the official de- 
pository. It is to be regretted that this 
policy sometimes imposes hardships 
on those individuals who find it incon- 
venient to use the documents in St. 
Louis. On the other hand, the policy 
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does serve the useful purpose of guar- 
anteeing to those who come to St. 
Louis to use the manuscripts that they 
will always have at their disposal in 
one spot all the material in the collec- 
tion and will never be exposed to the 
disappointment of finding that several 
of the items in which they are inter- 
ested are out on temporary loan. 

Scholars also inquire from time to 
time whether it is possible for the 
Film Library to provide photographic 
reproductions of its holdings. While it 
would theoretically be possible to fur- 
nish limited numbers of folia from var- 
ious manuscripts, in actual practice, 
because of the lack of photographic 
equipment in the Depository, it is not 
feasible to attempt to render such serv- 
ice. Therefore it is the present policy 
of the Film Library to suggest that 
those interested in securing photo- 
graphs of Vatican manuscripts send 
their orders directly to the Vatican 
Library, which is equipped to give ex- 
cellent service at reasonable rates. 

In addition to the films of the manu- 
scripts themselves, the Film Library 
also has microfilm copies of the hand- 
written catalogues and indices which 
must be utilized by the individual 
searching for documents among the 
codices not yet described in printed 
catalogues. In the long run these films 
will probably prove to be the most 
valuable part of the collection—partic- 
uiavly from the point of view of schol- 
ars living outside the St. Louis area. 
Individuals interested in using Vatican 
manuscripts may, with little trouble 
and at relatively small cost, secure 
their own photostats or microfilms if 
they are able to identify by catalogue 
number the items they desire. This 
matter of identification, however, in 
many instances poses grave difficul- 
ties since less than half of the Vatican 
manuscripts have been described in 
printed catalogues. Some twenty per- 
cent of the Greek codices and perhaps 
eighty percent of the Latin documents 
are among the items which yet remain 
to be so described. For the person wish- 
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ing to make a survey of these groups 
in search of manuscript material, ac- 
cess to the hand-written catalogues 
and indices is obviously of the utmost 
importance. Before the initiation of the 
project here under discussion these 
hand-written lists were available for 
use only in the Vatican Library. Hence 
the presence of microfilm copies of 
them in St. Louis should do much to 
expedite the work of American schol- 
ars seeking to locate manuscripts of a 
given work. It should be added that 
the Film Library also has available 
for public use a photographic repro- 
duction of the Vatican Library’s card 
catalogue of its manuscripts. While 
this catalogue does not include more 
than about a fifth of the total number 
of manuscripts in the Vatican collec- 
tion and therefore cannot be relied on 
to the exclusion of other tools, never- 
theless it does serve a very useful 


purpose in a supplementary capacity. 
The presence in the Film Library of 
these tools in photographic form plus 
a complete file of the Vatican printed 


catalogues enables the individual using 
its facilities for locating manuscripts 
to carry on his work almost as effec- 
tively as if he were working in the 
Vatican Library itself. 

The codices proper in the Film Li- 
brary, as distinct from the catalogues, 
include about sixty percent of the entire 


Vatican collection. This, in round num- 


bers, amounts to approximately 30,000 
codices. The number of manuscripts, 
however, in the sense in which the 
term ‘‘manuscript’”’ is used in textual 
criticism, is considerably larger, since 
it commonly happens that several dif- 
ferent ‘‘manuscripts’’ of different 
works copied by different hands even 
at widely separated periods will be 
bound together in a single codex. Since 
the number of separate items in any 
codex may range from one to several 
dozens or even more, there is no way 
of providing an accurate estimate of 
the total number of ‘‘manuscripts’”’ in 
the collection. Perhaps a more accur- 
ate impression of the size of the project 
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may be conveyed if it is pointed out 
that the material assembled fills about 
8,500 rolls of 100 feet each. Since the 
average roll contains about 1,300 
pages, this means that there are some- 
thing over eleven million pages of 
manuscript material available for 
study in the Depository. 

While many of these documents have 
been thoroughly studied and published, 
there are many others which have 
hardly been touched. The presence of 
the microfilm copies of them, there- 
fore, obviously offers abundant oppor- 
tunities for research in many different 
fields—especially in the Classics and 
in medieval and renaissance literature 
and history. The codices selected for 
microfilming belong primarily to the 
Greek and Latin collections. The so- 
called Latin collections, however, also 
contain many documents written in 
various modern languages. Hence a 
great many different languages are 
represented in the project, with Latin 
being far in the lead and followed in 
order by Greek, Italian, French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish, along with a scat- 
tering of other languages. English is 
represented by only a very small num- 
ber of items. The Greek and Latin 
manuscripts on hand include great 
numbers of copies of works by classi- 
cal authors, as well as many commen- 
taries on classical works by renais- 
sance writers. Authors which are rep- 
resented by particularly large num- 
bers of manuscripts include Vergil, 
Horace, Ovid, Plautus, Terence, Ju- 
venal, Cicero, Caesar, Sallust, and sev- 
eral others. While it is true that the 
manuscripts of these authors which 
remain unstudied are in most cases 
relatively late, this does not neces- 
sarily mean that efforts devoted to 
their study will be futile. No one ex- 
pects the works of such writers to be 
modified substantially from the use of 
late manuscripts, but there is always 
the possibility that such a manuscript 
will offer some bit of information 
which will be of use in the. solution 
of some textual probiem, or will help 
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in placing the text of the author on 
a sounder basis. It would seem to be 
a reasonable policy to refrain from 
pronouncing any manuscript as bad 
before it has been read at least in 
part. Until these late copies have ac- 
tually been studied, no one, regardless 
of how strongly he may suspect that 
they are worthless, can be absolutely 
certain that such is the case. 

Then, too, from the point of view of 
the venturesome student, there is al- 
ways the possibility that a careful 
study of the less thoroughly catalogued 
sections of the collection will bring to 
light an occasional early fragment 
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which has been overlooked by other 
workers or a new manuscript of some 
work known from only a small number 
of manuscripts. It must be granted, to 
be sure, that the probabilities of mak- 
ing such finds are rather limited. 
Many scholars have, after all, been 
studying these documents in the read- 
ing room of the Vatican Library .over 
a long period of years. The possibility 
of such discoveries, however, regard- 
less of how remote the probabilities 
may be, serves as a remarkable stim- 
ulus for keeping the worker at his 
reading machine. 
Saint Louis University 





Pervigilium Domini 


Iam quiete aliena, 

Pax coelestis, nox serena, 
Insidet pastoribus, 

Qui silenter vigilabant 

Atque gregem concurabant 
Agris in pallentibus. 


Circumfulsit ecce lumen, 

Et clarebat Dei numen, 
Angelorum. carmine: 

‘‘Natus hodie Salvator, 

Rerum omnium Creator, 
Ex Maria virgine. 


Venietis ad Infantem, 
In praesepi recubantem, 
Christum Regem gloriae, 


Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mas :. \usetts 





Quem honorant, quem adorant, 
Quem humiliter implorant 
Coeli nunc militiae.’’ 


Ad praesepe festinantes, 
Verbum Dei collaudantes, 
En pastores veniunt. 

Inter boves reclinatum, 
Foeno molli sustentatum, 
Iesulum reperiunt. 


Nos e somno experrecti, 
Cum pastoribus profecti, 
Accedamus stabulum. 
Huc intrantes corde mundo 
Animoque mirabundo. 
Adoremus Parvulum. 


JOHN K. Cosy 





Longinus in a Modern Instance 
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ges LonicaAN, a group of three 
novels with final publication in 1935. 
opens with these sentences: ‘‘Studs 
Lonigan, on the verge of fifteen, and 
wearing his first suit of long trousers, 
stood in the bathroom with a Sweet 
’ Caporal pasted in his mug. His hands 
were jammed in his trouser pockets, 
and he sneered.’’ Three novels, 1077 
pages, and fifteen years later, Studs 
“gasped. There was a rattle in his 
throat. He turned livid, his eyes di- 
lated widely, became blank, and he 
went limp. And in the mind of Studs 
Lonigan, through an_ all-increasing 
blackness, streaks of white light fil- 
tered weakly and recessively like an 
electric light slowly going out. And 
there was nothing in the mind of Studs 
Lonigan but this feeble streaking of 
light in an all-encompassing blackness, 
and then, nothing.”’ 

In between is the record of one man’s 
life smirched and sterile. The clean 
record that he has brought to existence 
is at the end covered with meaning- 
less scribbles. Studs, trying to put his 
imprint on existence, feels his hand 
drop helplessly away. From the time 
of his first step out of innocent child- 
hood the light of his spirit is ‘filtered 
weakly and recessively like an electric 
light slowly going out.’’ 

In Studs Lonigan Mr. Farrell has 
honestly viewed what he saw ap- 
parently as the unvarnished truth. He 
must have deeply pondered it, and he 
has imaginatively rendered it. Here is a 
kind of megalith of contemporary Amer- 
ican fiction, fixed, one would suppose, 
permanently in the American literary 
scene. An achievement of such dimen- 
sion asks for large dimensions of criti- 
cism. 

Longinus, in his treatise On the Sub- 
lime,'! suppties such dimensions. It is 
reasonable to bring Mr. Farrell into 


the full glare of a classical critic’s 
acumen (if that critic has validity to- 
day at all). Longinus invites such a 
judgment in his statement, ‘‘And in 
truth that struggle for the crown of 
glory is noble and best deserves the 
victory in which even to be worsted by 
one’s predecessors brings no _ dis- 
credit” (13. 4). 

The purpose here is to show that 
Studs Lonigan rates low on the Lon- 
ginian scale of excellence. There is no 
need to be scared off from such a 
judgment by Joseph Warren Beach, 
who would have him who so thinks 
either one of ‘‘the common run of read- 
ers,’’ one of those who are ‘‘squeam- 
ish or tender-minded,’’ or one of those 
who “‘go to fiction for light entertain- 
ment, the glamor of the stage, or the 
gratification of their bent for wishful 
thinking.’’ He would have that reader 
undisciplined by life and thought, with- 
out the bigness of mind and spirit to 
have developed a ‘taste for the 
truth.’’2 But one may suppose that 
Longinus does not merit this descrip- 
tion of Mr. Beach’s. Longinus supplies 
a recognizable scale of judgment. Studs 
can be measured against it. Mr. Beach 
gives many a good reason for finding 
Studs Lonigan an accomplishment of 
high order. But Longinus is the court 
of judgment here, and Studs falls far 
short of what Longinus would have a 
work of art be. 

Surely Studs is meant to be a tragic 
figure. His father and mother and 
sisters and friends are, in the same 
sense as Studs, tragic people. They de- 
sire something good for themselves and 
receive more often than not evil. They 
dream and aspire, but are caught up 
in action that is hateful or mean or 
petty or empty or disgusting. As these 
characters are the world in which they 
live (Mr. Farrell offers too little of any 
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other kind of world to serve as foil), 
they would seem to constitute an ac- 
cusation against that world. And as Jo- 
seph Wood Krutch implies in his 1928 
essay on the tragic fallacy,* that is 
not truly tragic which constitutes 
merely an accusation against, instead 
of a justification of, the world in which 
it occurs. Despising the circumstances 
by which Studs comes to his unhappy 
end, Mr. Farrell seems not to believe 
in any ambient goodness in which the 
evils of Studs’ world reside. The au- 
thor and Studs both would seem to find 
no means by which life could be trium- 
phant over the miseries in it. There is 
no harmony, to use Mr. Krutch’s terms, 
to oversound the dissonances of life. 
There is no faith in life, there is no 
triumph over despair, there is no con- 
fidence in the value of human life—only 
a kind of nostalgia for a lost ideal, a 
half-hearted attempt to revive that 
ideal, an indignation that this is the 
way circumstances and people have 
to be. 

The fact is that Studs is an indig- 
nant novel, and indignation is not 
the emotion of tragedy. Indignation 
that takes fire from offense against 
something passionately believed may 
conceivably approach the lesser limits 
of Longinian grandeur. But it must con- 
tain within itself the implication of af- 
firmation. ‘‘Indignation’’ has the sug- 
gestion of pettiness about it. It does 
not have the dimensions of noble anger 
or righteous hate or agonized pity; as 
an emotion, it is akin to the defective 
tragic quality of Studs. The words in 
which indignation is expressed, being 
always uncongenial to idealism, can ex- 
cite opposition in the reader to the 
thing for which sympathy is intended; 
or even excite sympathy for or indif- 
ference toward the thing against 
which the author is indignant. 


The defective tragic quality of the 
novel may come from the defective 
tragic quality of the central character. 
(Indeed, there is no other character. 
Even Studs is hardly round, but the 
other people that populate the book 
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are two-dimensional shapes, posturing 
and functioning in a few basic situa- 
tions that repeat themselves through- 
out the thousand pages.) We must 
say ‘“‘central character’’— we cannot 
say ‘‘hero.’”’ And what is tragedy with- 
out a hero? The tragic hero does not 
only dream or think; he acts. The di- 
mensions of his dream are the largest 
amplification of human character. His 
final action, when it comes and brings 
him to defeat, affirms his essential 
worth as a human being. What he does, 
though it tumbles his world into chaos, 
proclaims his nobility and the nobility 
of the ideal of human existence. 

The word ‘‘nobility’’ points to Lon- 
ginus’ prime source of the sublime— 
grandeur of thought, or the power of 
forming great conceptions (8.1). It is 
the power of selecting and binding ‘‘to- 
gether the most vehement circum- 
stances of passion’’—no less in the 
poem by Sappho that Longinus cites 
(10.1) than in a large piece of fiction 
like Studs Lonigan. (Nowhere does Lon- 
ginus limit his sublime to any one 
genre.) This grandeur of thought, this 
elevation of mind, Longinus calls ‘‘an 
endowment”’ rather than ‘‘an acquire- 
ment’’ (9.1). To develop it, we must 
“nurture our souls . . . to thoughts sub- 
lime, and make them always pregnant, 
so to say, with noble inspiration’’ (9. 1). 

We are pointing at the author now, 
are we not, rather than at Studs the 
character? For what is the character 
but the resident of the author’s im- 
agination, brought to realization in 
words? The artist and his creation are, 
in the Longinian sense, one. The crea- 
tion is the measure of the author’s 
power to form great conceptions, the 
evidence of the degree to which the 
author approaches grandeur of thought. 

Studs is not the piteous figure of 
tragedy, not the noble soul brought 
low. His fate does not stir our regret, 
does not move our pity, does not rouse 
our fear of a similar retribution, In- 
stead, we endure with him, numbed, 
like him, by the tedium of repeated 
failure. 
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Tedium is the word. What a weari- 
some process it is to get Studs from 
his eighth-grade graduation to his 
death fifteen years later, a death 
brought about by tawdry pleasures in 
the poolroom and the brothel, on the 
streets, in brawls and drinking bouts. 
On such matters—prostitutes, hooch, 
and brawls—Farrell is a_ pedant. 
‘While tumidity desires to transcend 
the limits of the sublime,’’ Longinus 
says, “the effect which is termed 
puerility is the direct antithesis of 
elevation, for it is utterly low and 
mean and in real truth the most 
ignoble vice of style. What, then, is 
this puerility? Clearly, a pedant’s 
thoughts, which begin in learned tri- 
fling and end in frigidity’’ (3.4). We 
may not accuse Mr. Farrell of trifling, 
for this is a deadly serious book in- 
deed; but as a characterization of him 
the rest of the quotation is pertinent. 


Learned in his own subject matter, 
Mr. Farrell insists ad nauseam on the 
fact of his knowledge. He writes a 
learned report of what is. Treating of 
what is low and mean, even though 
he bathes it with a bitter wishfulness, 
he gains an effect that is low and 
mean. That effect derives from the 
frigidity (without warmth) that Lon- 
ginus ascribes to puerility (trivial; the 
direct antithesis of elevation) that in 
turn is the result of a pedant’s in- 
sistence upon a knowledge that he 
commands. We must grant a tremen- 
dous and deliberate control over a mass 
of naturalistic material. But our pur- 
pose is to argue the effect, the 
achievement, of that control. 


In a very important sense it is rea- 
sonable, too, to accuse Mr. Farrell of 
the characteristic that is exactly the 
opposite of frigidity growing out of 
pedantry. That characteristic is tumid- 
ity, a quality that Longinus ascribes 
to the attempt ‘‘to transcend the limits 
of the sublime’ (3.4). Of course Mr. 
Farrell was attempting to do no such 
thing. There is nothing in Studs of the 
quality of ‘‘empurpled shadows nest- 
ling at the foot of the mountain bathed 
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in the effulgence of the setting sun.” 
But the attempt to communicate the 
very essence of a brothel, by its ex- 
cited insistence on physical detail, 
may be overwrought too. Or a drunk 
vomiting in the street. Or a homo- 
sexual making advances in a park. Or 
a bunch of punks in a poolroom. Or 
a purposeful man and a loose woman 
dancing in a taxi-dance hall. Or the 
cumulative effect of all these. The 
clarity that art demands is dimmed in 
Studs by an overlapping weight of de- 
tail. Throughout the whole sweep of 
the book Mr. Farrell does not re-draw, 
does not make new representations out 
of re-examination, but lays upon the 
surface of the old figures new lines 
and new colors; the fresh pigment 
blurs with the old. His canvas becomes 
overburdened. 

Granted a sublime subject matter, 
which Studs is not, Longinus still asks 
for responsible selection and integra- 
tion of details. In cases of amplifica- 
tion, Longinus says that ‘if you take 
away the sublime, you will remove as 
it were the soul from the body. For 
the vigour of the amplification at once 
loses its intensity and its substance 
when not resting on a firm basis of 
the sublime’”’ (11.2). Here the implica- 
tion is plain that, though sublimity 
may not be an author’s objective 
through amplification, the amplifica- 
tion to be successful must be charac- 
terized by sublimity. 

In amplification there must be some 
relief from degradation as there must 
be some relief from elevation. As 
spectators we cannot stand immobile 
on a peak, nor can we crawl end- 
lessly in the gutter. There must be 
shadow beside the light lest it blind 
us; there must be a gleam of light 
if we are to see at all in the dark. If 
we accept the sublime as the highest 
measure of excellence, there are two 
means (besides having no talent for 
it whatever) by which an author can 
miss it: by overreaching it, and by 
drawing away from it. Mr. Farrell, in 
doing the latter in Studs, invites the 
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epithet ‘‘tumidity’’ as surely as the 
author who overshoots the mark. 

The amplification, as was said ear- 
lier, is achieved through Mr. Farrell’s 
insistence on the facts of his knowl- 
edge. It is naturalistic realism. It con- 
sists of those things that are low and 
mean. Granted, Studs does have in- 
stincts for some kind of good, he 
dreams. We are to be einbittered with 
him because everything that he does 
is the opposite of the dream. But what 
are the elements of the dream? To be 
the toughest man, the best fighter, the 
most admired guy, the football hero, 
the big sport, the sexual giant. At its 
most ideal it is to be in a state of 
contentment with himself, a state sym- 
bolized by a certain Lucy, who never 
takes on spiritual dimensions any 
larger than those of an adolescent girl- 
friend. The motives by which Studs 
acts are low motives. The passions 
that Mr. Farrell portrays are of a low 
order. In this book is no ‘great 
soul’’—and sublimity, Longinus insists, 
is the ‘‘echo of a great soul’’ (9. 2). 
Here are souls of a lower type, un- 
redeemed either by large intelligence 
or by warm hearts. Matching these 
souls is often a sordid and contempt- 
ible language. 

We might first try to justify this 
language, of which some of the major 
ingredients are grossness and com- 
monness, blasphemy, and sometimes 
indecency. Longinus may provide jus- 
tification in his statement that ‘‘stately 
language is not to be used every- 
where”’ (30. 2), that ‘‘a homely expres- 
sion . . is sometimes more telling 
than elegant language’’ (31.1), that 
some words may be “saved from vul- 
garity” by their ‘‘expressiveness’’ 
(31. 2). A similar reasoning can be ex- 
tracted from Sydney and Dryden and 
Emerson and Henry James and a 
dozen other critics through the 
centuries. 

But there are limits beyond which 
such statements do not function. They 
all support principles that the isolated 
statements are too narrow to include. 
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Longinus himself seems to be speaking 
of single instances within whole works 
when making such justification. And 
even in the single instance, as regards 
rhetorical imagery at least, he finds 
the effectiveness in ‘‘the element of 
fact being wrapped and lost amid the 
light that shines around it.’’4 Or as the 
Roberts translation has it: if 
whence it is that we are drawn away 
from demonstration pure and simple 
to any startling image within whose 
dazzling brilliancy the argument lies 
concealed”’ (15.11). If we are to be 
stimulated to implications beyond mere 
recognition of real circumstances (cir- 
cumstances, that is, real within the 
conception of the author), language 
must be an imaginative vehicle for 
carrying the commonplace burden of 
the real. As T. R. Henn says in the 
appendix to his book on Longinus, 
“Art is not the flat but the distorting 
mirror.’’5 

Longinus quotes a line from Hesiod, 
‘Rheum from her nostrils was trick- 
ling,’’ and comments: ‘‘The image he 
has suggested is not terrible but 
rather loathsome’’ (9.5). Time and 
again Mr. Farrell uses the adverb 
‘‘snottily’’: ‘“‘Hink said snottily.’’ The 
word is always the author’s word ap- 
plied to the character; its use implies 
the choice of tone by the author, not 
a use forced on the author by what 
a character might reasonably have 
said. A whole vertical pile of words 
might be constructed, beginning with 
the tasteless ‘“‘snottily,’’ building up 
through those progressively more and 
more offensive. 

We cannot leave this point alone, 
close to the bathetic as it may be. For 
Longinus makes much of the organic 
nature of sublimity and will tumble a 
passage from the heights for any one 
of many reasons, including the one 
under discussion, as we have seen. Sub- 
limity is as much the author as the 
work; the work, considered an organic 
whole, is the author. Thus he gives ele- 
vation of mind foremost rank among 
the conditions of sublimity (9.1). 
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Inductively, what may we conclude 
concerning the elevation of Mr. Far- 
rell’s mind as it is revealed interposing 
itself between the novel and the reader? 
We cannot make any literary strategy 
prescriptive (to use Allen Tate’s 
terms), but does Farrell by his man- 
ner illustrate a lapse from dramatic 
propriety? As Longinus has noble pas- 
sion springing from noble thought and 
ignoble passion from mean _ thought, 
which adjective, ‘‘nceble’’ or ‘‘ignoble,”’ 
is applicable to the passion and the 
thought of Studs? T. R. Henn has found 
an image to relate the responsibility 
for a work to its author: ‘‘What is plain 
is that the sublime must grow down- 
wards, like the roots of a tree: it can- 
not be built up laboriously.’’® The evi- 
dence of one work need not be conclu- 
sive that the seedground of sublimity 
does not exist within the mind and spirit 
of a given author. But that a given work 
shows no evidence of that seedground 
may be affirmed. 

Studs, by Longinian standards, then, 
is not noble and elevated because the 
author has shown no power of forming 
great conceptions. There is no wisdom 
discernible. To put it negatively: Studs 
is ignoble, mean, and unwise. 


There is the affirmation of nothing 
in Studs. There is no religion. There is 
no substantial ethics, personal or im- 
personal. There is no loyalty that can 
withstand trial. There is no positive in- 
dex, then, of the great thoughts that 
Longinus requires. The limits of Studs’ 
aspirations are imposed by what he can 
project for himself out of himself. He 
sees no greater good than he can him- 
self conceive of. Except for the infer- 
ence that the reader makes of an ideal 
that by its absence accounts for Studs’ 
inadequacy, Mr. Farrell supplies no 
sense that there is a certain ideal. And 
with reason, we may suppose, if we ac- 
cept a statement of Mr. Farrell’s at 
its face value: ‘‘. . . to those of us for 
whom supernaturalism and idealism 
are dead and buried with all the philo- 
sophical and theological aliases of 
God...’’7 
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Longinus would have us judge a work 
and its author as one. Finding no re- 
ligious, idealistic, or ethical purpose in 
Studs Lonigan, we have our judgment 
sustained by the author’s flat state- 
ment. Distressed, suffering a distaste 
for which, like Studs, we find no vent, 
we realize that this is no tragedy. To 
use Joseph Wood Krutch’s words,® 
there is no rationality, no meaning, no 
justification in the Lonigan universe. 
We have dragged our way along its 
slow length, as Studs has, without hope 
of surcease for the tormented spirit or 
tormented society. There is no hope of 
a final good; there is no hope. 

Tragedy does not leave us feeling 
thus. If we accept the idea that sub- 
limity is the quality of the greatest writ- 
ing, and if tragedy ranks among the 
greatest writing, then the lack of sub- 
limity is the same thing as the lack of 
tragic effect. The depressed spirits with 
which we accompany Studs to his ig- 
noble end have nothing to de with the 
“power and irresistible’’ might that 
Longinus would have sublimity bring to 
bear on the reader. Nor do those de. 
pressed spirits have anything in com- 
mon with the catharsis, the sense of 
happy release, the reintegration of per- 
sonality that come with the resolution 
of true tragedy. At Studs’ death the 
same thing is missing that has been 
missing for one thousand seventy-seven 
pages—nobility, that one essential in- 
gredient of the essentially tragic. 

“Great accents,’’ Longinus says, ‘‘we 
expect to fall from the lips of those 
whose thoughts are deep and grave. 
Thus it is that stately speech comes 
naturally to the proudest spirits’’ (9. 3). 

Mr. Farrell’s thoughts are not deep 
and grave. They are often sentimental, 
usually bitter, sometimes nostalgic, fre- 
quently angry and mean. Far from be- 
ing stately his speech stays uniformly 
on a level of commonness incompatible 
with that distinction in art that lifts it 
above the commonplace. The fact that 
there is nothing of stately speech here 
does not contain in itself the implica- 
tion of a low level of achievement. But 
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the reason for the speech of Studs may 
well be that the spirit that executed 
Studs, at least in the process of exe- 
cution, was not that of the truly proud. 
Such a judgment would square most 
satisfyingly with the continuing de- 
mands of the human spirit through the 
varying fads and social preoccupations 
of the centuries. 

No echo of a great soul vibrates, ever 
so remote, in Studs Lonigan. As imagi- 
native fiction it plucks at the string of 
sublimity without bringing forth a 
sound. 

Olivet College 
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“The Vitality of the Classical Tradition” 


The annual conference of the American Council of Learned Societies, to be 
held at Indiana University on January 22 and 23, 1958, will be devoted to the 
topic ‘“‘The Present-Day Vitality of the Classical Tradition.’”’ The program 
committee decided to concentrate upon the sense of tragedy developed by 
the Greeks as one of the best aspects of the classical tradition whereby its 
contemporary ‘“‘livingness’’ could be made compellingly clear. 

The conference will be opened on Wednesday evening, January 22, by Pro- 
fessor Eric Havelock of Harvard University as prologist. There will follow 
immediately a directed reading of Sophocles’ Antigone. At the conclusion of 
this reading, the Department of Speech and Theatre, Indiana University, will 
present a performance of Jean Anouilh’s Antigone. 

On Thursday morning, the distinguished authority on Greek drama, Pro- 
fessor H. D. F. Kitto, will develop the significance of the ancient and modern 
tragedies, after which the floor will be opened for general discussion. There 
will then be time to examine an exhibition of classical and modern art 
gathered by the University’s Department of Fine Arts. The exhibition will 
thus support the following lecture by Professor Otto Brendel of Columbia 
University on the classical influence as revealed in the works of moderns like 
Picasso. 

At the meeting in the afternoon, Professor Herbert J. Muller of Indiana 
University will speak on ‘‘Freedom and the Classical Tradition.’’ Thoughts 
of a contemporary painter « ‘ll be expressed by Mr. Stephen Greene, painter in 
residence at Princeton University. Professor Havelock will conclude the ses- 
sion with some reflections on the reasons why the two Antigones were chosen 
to initiate the conference. 

The final event will be a musical envoi. Professor Roger Sessions will speak 
on the ways in which composers since the Renaissance have reacted to the 
stimulus of the Classics. The University’s School of Music will then present 
a performance of some contemporary music inspired by the classical tradi- 
tion. 

Non-delegates who wish to attend may write to the Educational Conference 
Bureau, Union Building, Bloomington for a final program and for infor- 
mation about accommodations and the arrangements which may be nec- 
essary for admission to some of the events. Requests for housing should reach 
the Bureau by January 6. 








The Congress for Living Latin: Another View 


GOODWIN B. BEACH 


A=. WHEN I read in the April 
number of CJ Professor Ernst Pul- 
gram’s report on the Congress for Liv- 
ing Latin, held at Avignon in Septem- 
ber, 1956, that anyone could have 
gained an impression so completely at 
variance with mine, I forthwith ac- 
cepted the Editor’s invitation to pre- 
sent “other sides . . . in the appraisal 
of this Congress,’’ for I was present 
as the delegate of the American Classi- 
cal League, the American Philological 
Association and of the Classical Asso- 
ciation (of England) and read one of 
the four ‘‘Rapports de Base du Con- 
grés. 1! 

Professor Pulgram states:° ‘Per- 
haps you have concluded that I am 
an enemy of Latin studies and wish 
to abolish Latin in favor of such prac- 
tical items in the curriculum as ‘Home 
Economics 35: Cooking for Boys,’ .. . 
I am not, and I do not. I know Latin, 
I love Latin and I teach Latin. But I 
also know that Latin is not now and 
cannot be made to be, a ‘useful’ sub- 
ject in the ordinary sense of our edu- 
cation which finds itself in hot pursuit 
of pragmatism, not even as useful as 
Cooking for Boys.’’ Yet he could not 
strive more enthusiastically, were he 
an avowed enemy, to kill the subject. 
Were he such, it would be easier to 
tag him. In short, he maintains with 
all zeal that it is a dead language. I 
maintain that it is not, but that in the 
pursuit of ‘“‘pragmatism,’’ if properly 
taught, it can be a most effective in- 
strument. That was the aim of the 
Congress. 

But one more word on the undesira- 
bility of maintaining that Latin is a 
dead language, or should I use the mod- 
ern jargon and say that it is ‘‘bad 
psychology’’? In my talk I wrote: ‘‘ne 
obliviscamur discipulos, qui tenerae 
aetatis sunt, ad pleniorem vitam spec- 
tare atque a rebus mortem olentibus 


abhorrere.’’ On this basis it is a dis- 
service to insist that Latin is dead, 
especially since it is not dead. 

Professor Pulgram does not tell of 
the genesis of the Congress, a very 
interesting point, but starts by saying: 
‘‘The purpose of this Congress was ‘the 
resurrection of a language allegedly 
dead.’’’ This appears as a quotation. 
I have searched the preambles and the 
talks and find no such statement. I do 
find the statement (in French): % 
‘‘Latin does not have to become alive; 
it must remain alive.’’ True, again and 
again the word ‘‘renaissance’’ is used, 
but that does not mean that the renas- 
cent subject is or has been dead. Web- 
ster gives the definition: rebirth or re- 
vival. Now anyone knows that when 
we say that somebody has been re- 
vived, there is no connotation of his 
having been brought back from the 
dead but from an unconscious state; 
that he has been resuscitated. There- 
fore revitalization or resuscitation 
would have been perhaps a more pre- 
cise term. Let us therefore understand 
renaissance in this sense. That Latin 
needs resuscitation or revitalization is 
undeniable, and that begins with peda- 
gogy. But of that anon. 


II 


The idea of the Congress was born 
in the mind of M. Jean Capelle, whom 
the Mayor’s lieutenant in greeting the 
opening gathering called “Ame de ce 
mouvement.”’ M. Capelle, formerly 
rector of the University of Nancy, is 
now director general of education in 
French West Africa. He is, however, by 
profession a mathematician and engi- 
neer and was formerly on the staff of 
the Citroén Auto Works. Thus his opin- 
ion is of more weight than if he were 
a classicist with a subjective interest. 
While he was on the staff of Citroén, 
he participated in a meeting of engi- 
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neers in London attended by British, 
French, Italians, Germans, Russians 
and others. Because of language diffi- 
culties the meeting whose objectives, 
had there been a cOmmon tongue, 
could have been achieved in a half 
day, consumed three days. This trou- 
bled M. Capelle. He brooded long on 
the matter and wrote a very trenchant 
article entitled ‘‘Latin or Babel.’’4 Fi- 
nally this Congress was called under 
the sponsorship of the French Depart- 
ment of Education, the University of 
Aix en Provence, |’Alliance Francaise 
and the City of Avignon. There were 
present delegates not only from the 
»expected countries but also from New 
Zealand, South Africa, Turkey, Rou- 
mania, Syria, Finland, Venezuela; all 
told, 22 nations, 250 delegates. The 
Congress, therefore, was representa- 
tive of not only Europe and the Free 
World in general but extended even 
to the Middle East and somewhat be- 
yond the Iron Curtain. This meeting 
evidenced more than mere local inter- 
est, indeed the widespread feeling that 
a supra-national language, well devel- 
oped, orderly, capable of precise ex- 
pression, devoid of the jealousy that 
attaches to modern tongues, is needed. 
Such a congress cannot be written off 
as the ebullition of a few fanatics. 


III 

But now to take up the Professor’s 
report item by item. He says that 
many members of the Congress 
started from the proposition that, 
whatever Latin was or was not, it was 
not a dead language. Then saying that 
the argument pointed to Latin’s being 
the language of the Roman Catholic 
Church and occupying an important 
place in medical and pharmacological] 
and juridical terminology, he denies 
that that makes it a living language. 
I do not maintain that use in termi- 
nologies makes it a living language, but 
its lively use in the Church surely 
keeps it from being a dead language. 

I quote from his text: ‘‘ ‘Num pro 
demortua haberi potest,’ says one Con- 
gressist [ego is fui], ‘ulla lingua qua 
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nihil non dici potest. Quid ergo? Num 
potest quidvis Latine dici?’’’ Then he 
says that this is not the point; that 
anything can be said in any language, 
with the aid of borrowings and neolo- 
gisms, if necessary. Well, so what? 
Cicero writes:5 aut enim nova sunt 
rerum novarum facienda nomina aut 
ex aliis transferenda. Then, are we 
not in English «‘flicted daily with neol- 
ogisms? Why not in Latin? Cicero did 
it, of course. Professor Pulgram goes 
on, “nothing is said in Latin that is 
either in substance or in quantity com- 
parable to what is said in Italian and 
Malayan and Russian and Suaheli and 
a few thousand others.’’ What under 
the sun that statement pretends to 
mean or to prove, passes my compre- 
hension. However, I know naught of 
Malayan or Suaheli but I know that 
when in the formation of the UN the 
talk was of trusteeships. the Russians 
had no term for it. Qn explanation 
they had to invent a term. That was 
true of French. So one is led to believe 
from Professor Pulgram’s statement 
that those are two dead languages. As 
the terms existed in Latin, I guess that 
leaves Latin by contradistinction alive. 
But to return to the quotation above 
taken from my talk, that was but my 
thesis; he omits my argument. 


He then says that it is a fiction that 
Latin is the language of the Catholic 
Church (pity the poor Pope and the 
other prelates who have so long been 
deluded); that it is no more true than 
would be the assumption that the 
language of the Carmen Saliare was 
the daily language of the Salian 
priests. Of course not, nor was hocus- 
pocus, tontus talontus or eenie, 
meenie, mo ever anyone’s language. 
Both corruptions. ‘‘That Latin,’’ says 
he, ‘‘no longer is the real ‘language’ 
of Catholicism was recognized in 
France, a ‘Latin-speaking’ country, as 
long ago as 813 a.p., when the Council 
of Tours permitted the use of the 
lingua Romana rustica, that is, Old 
French, .. .”. (hardly Old French, I 
say; the people called it Ladin) in the 
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rituai. From anything that I can learn, 
this is not so; for preaching, yes, but 
never in the ritual.6 Then he should 
look up the confusion that existed in 
South East France in the sixth cen- 
tury, when the upper classes spoke 
tolerable Latin, which the lower 
classes, who spoke a jargon, could not 
understand.7 

When he says: ‘‘no one can seriously 
pretend that a man should learn Latin 
just to become a better scientist,’’ I 
shall simply reply that he might be; 
surely he will be a better citizen, a 
better human being by being grounded 
in the best thought of the ages, by 
being or having been in touch with the 
greatest minds of all ages.* Therefore 
he might become a better scientist. 
How about Einstein who above all else 
loved to read Plato in Greek? 


Further on he says: ‘‘For better or 
for worse, the Congress spoke mainly 
French. . . . Whatever Latin was heard 
was read from manuscript... .’’ Aye, 


French was heard and too much. But 
why not have added that many were 
annoyed thereby, and a vote was 
passed that at the next Congress only 
Latin should be used? As to reading 
from manuscript, is not the custom fol- 
lowed here in our meetings, where 
speeches are read in English from 
manuscript? Did not those who spoke 
in French read from manuscript? 
They did, and in such fashion, as 
French lecturers seem wont to do, that 
they were far less intelligible than 
those who read their addresses in 
Latin. So why, unless in order to inject 
bias, have mentioned only those who 
spoke in Latin? If speakers in English 
read from manuscript, does that predi- 
cate the death of English? If in 
French, the death of French? Absurd— 
equally absurd to claim for this reason 
that Latin is dead. 

Next he seems to take to task “One 
author, whose title was ‘Latinam lin- 
guam in: syntaxi, in stilo, in lexico 
renovemus’... ” for writing “‘in as 
good Ciceronian Latin as he is capable 
of ...’, the while he ‘“‘inveighs 
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against Classicism and Ciceronian- 
ism.’’ Professor Avallone® inveighs 
against a pedantic and spurious Cice- 
ronianism that takes all the life out 
of the language (what Cicero would 
call the sucus) paying all attention to 
form and language, and little or none 
to substance, and relegates all other 
writers into the limbo of worthlessness. 
He calls for attention to other good 
writers, for the spirit of Erasmus, in 
short for wresting Latin from the dead 
hand of pedantry and for the revivifi- 
cation of the language. Surely praise- 
wc.thy! That making his plea “in as 
good Ciceronian Latin as he is capable 
of’’ should be held against him, is odd. 
What other Latin would he have used? 
Erasmus consciously did, I feel sure, 
the same. It is standard Latin. Medi- 
eval Latin or even Hog Latin would 
be unacceptable. 


IV 

Professor Pulgram says that ‘‘the 
world will have such a language [inter- 
national] when it wants and needs it 
badly enough, in particular when the 
one world of the future finds its ex- 
pression in one culture.’’ One culture! 
God forbid. A world of robots, an ant- 
hill—naught of interest beyond one’s 
little domestic orbit, no stimulation, 
no further development. But if every 
time a proposal is made to institute 
a supra-national tongue-—and I agree 
with M. Capelle that Latin, alone de- 
void of supra-national jealousies, fills 
the bill—cold water is thrown on the 
idea, then never will there be such a 
language. Why for the nonce worry 
about those who are not “born in and 
nurtured by what we call the Occi- 
dent’’? Those who are, are forsooth of 
sufficient weight in the world to make 
the attempt worth while. Why assume 
that Arab and Indonesian would take 
as much umbrage to Latin as to Eng- 
lish and French? Perhaps yes, per- 
haps no. This is just throwing cold 
water and seemingly for the sake of 
throwing cold water. Clam si occasio 
usquamst, aquam frigidam  subdole 
suffundunt.1° 
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Yes, the Congress voted for the re- 
stored pronunciation. There followed a 
rather belligerent (in spots) and foolish 
argument, as may happen in any meet- 
ing, on details of pronunciation. It was 
of no effect. I think Professor Enk, 
who turned to me and said disgustedly, 
‘just arguing details,’’ expressed the 
general feeling. Italians admitted to 
me that the restored is probably the 
correct method but that it was hard 
for them. Understandable. One partici- 
pant stated, but disclaimed any official 
sanction, that, if all others agreed to 
adopt the restored pronunciation, the 
Vatican probably would do so as well. 

As to the resolutions, which Profes- 
sor Pulgram says ‘‘were just written 
up, I do not know by whom, with the 
hope . . . that they represent the ma- 
jority view of the assembly’’—well, I 
know. Committees were chosen to 
adopt resolutions on the main topics: 
Pronunciation, Grammar, Pedagogy, 
New Words. Those committees were 
made up of the speaker on the topic 
and a group of four to six interna- 
tional. scholars. These committees 
worked hard and long. I know that ours 
did and I beheld others at work. In 
our committee Latin was spoken. 
When asked whether I understood 
French, I replied: ‘‘Francogallice non 
intellego. Mecum Latine loqui necesse 
erit.”” These resolutions were pre- 
sented to the assembly. Participants 
had a chance to discuss them and the 
committee to defend them. Mention 
has already been made of the discus- 
sion over pronunciation. I was asked 
to come forward to speak on the reso- 
lution on pedagogy. I said: ‘‘si haec 
vota vobis placent, contentus ero.” 
Whether pleased because I was so 
brief, I know not, but the assembly 


laughed and unanimously adopted 
them. 
Who ran the Congress? The insti- 


gators, of course. Who else? Somebody 
had to run it. It was run fairly and 
above board. Anybody had a chance to 
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air his opinion. Had nobody taken the 
lead, it would have been a formless, 
fruitless jamboree. In short, the pro- 
cedure differed in no wise from that 
of a well-run meeting in this country. 

That ‘nothing was done for Latin, 
really,’’ I dispute. Attention was paid 
to the Congress throughout Europe in 
newspaper articles and on the radio. 
One evening the Italian short-wave 
radio was given over to a report, and 
apparently to a very circumstantial re- 
port. This was heard in Hartford and, 
undoubtedly, elsewhere. I believe that 
something was done for Latin. 

It was voted that a second Congress 
should be held in 1958 and the invita- 
tion was given that it be held in Brus- 
sels at the time of the World’s Fair. 
That vote was unanimously adopted, 
as well as the vote that Latin alone 
be used. 

Let us hope that more Americans 
will attend that Congress and come 
home enthusiastic and inspired. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


NOTES 


1 Special Supplement to CO, October, 1956. 

2 CJ 52 (1957) 304. 

3 Report on the Congress, Observations Gén- 
érales, p. 18. 

4 Translated in CJ 49 (1953) 37-40. 

5 Acad. Post. 1. 7. 25. 

6 The Council of Tours, a.p. 813, ordains (canon 
17) that each bishop have a good collection of 
homilies, which he shall translate, that all may 
understand them, in rusticam Romanam linguam 
aut Theotiscam (Old High German); C. J. Hefle 
and Dom H. Leclerq, Histoire des Conciles d’aprés 
les documents originaux (Paris, 1910) vol. 3, part 
2, p. 1143. The most ancient document attesting 
the existence in Gaul of a lingua Romana distinct 
from the Latin is The Acts of the Councils of 
Tours and of Rheims of the year 813; the priests 
are there bidden to use the vulgar language, when 
they preach to the people the word of God; ibid., 
p. 1263. For samples of these languages, see 
the ‘‘Serment de Strasbourg,’’ the oath sworn 
between Charlemagne’s grandsons, Louis 2nd and 
Charles the Bald in 842. 

THenry G. J. Beck, Care of Souls in S.E. 
France in the Sixth Century (Rome, 1950) pp. 11, 
60, 264 and note, 269-70 and notes. 

8 For a beautiful and comprehensive description 
of the value of the Classics, read John Buchan 
(Lord Tweedsmuir), Pilgrim’s Way (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1940) pp. 24-27. 

9 Report of the Congress: 
p. 118. 

10 Plaut. Cist. 1. 1. 36. 
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A Reply 


ERNST PULGRAM 


PRINCIPAL POINTS Of my ‘‘Report’’ 
are the following. 

1. Latin is by definition (there being 
no living native speakers of it) a dead 
language. The phrase on the ‘‘resur- 
rection of a language allegedly dead’”’ 
which Mr. Beach cannot find, is indeed 
a quotation; it comes from the official 
press release of the secretariat, sent 
to all congressists with the request 
for insertion in newspapers: “la résur- 
rection d’une langue réputée morte.”’ 

2. This condition does not, however, 
detract in the least from the value and 
the desirability of Latin studies as part 
of a liberal education. 


3. But it does detract from whatever 
chances Latin may have of ever be- 
coming an international language, in 
particular since such a language, no 
matter how desirable, is in any event 
a hitherto unattained and, in our world 
and time, unattainable accomplish- 
ment. 

4. The revival of Latin for this pur- 
pose, as proposed, though scarcely as- 
sayed, by the Avignon Congress, is 
therefore a lost cause. It seems to me 
just plain silly to tie the fate of ailing 
Latin to an enterprise so congenitally 
and chronically giddy as the interna- 
tional language movement. That’s like 
having a cardiac patient join a Rock 
’n’ Roll club for his health. 

5. The Congress persisted in stress- 
ing “‘practical’’ and ‘‘useful’’ instead 
of educational and humanistic values 
of Latin studies, thus facing a scepti- 
cal if not inimical world with a disin- 
genuous and vulnerable instead of a 
candid and cogent argument. 

6. The cther aims of the Congress, 
concerning pronunciation of Latin, 
modernization of vocabulary, simplifi- 
cation of grammar, and reform of 


teaching methods, all of which are 
matters pertaining primarily to lin- 
guistics, were dealt with incompletely 
(because of the wasteful procedure and 
the profuseness of the program) and 
incompetently (because of the naiveté 
of most participants in matters of lin- 
guistics). 

7. There was no proposal, no dis- 
cussion, and no vote on the composi- 
tion, the function, and the power of 
the various Committees which the 
Congress fathered. There is no way 
of knowing whether the Resolutions 
emanating from these Committees rep- 
resent the consensus of the Congress. 
And even if they do they are still 
vacuous verbiage. ‘“‘Si haec vota vobis 
placent, contentus ero’’ (Mr. Beach’s 
spelling here violates an Avignon reso- 
lution), laughter, no discussion, and 
unanimous approval do not quite im- 
press me as being the conscientious 
votes of a laborious, earnest, and in- 
formed assembly of 250 scholars. 

8. The Congress did nothing (nothing 
good, that is) for Latin, really. And 
spoon-fed newspaper reports and radio 
publicity, ephemeral at best, are no 
substitutes for good sense and good 
work. 

Mr. Beach touches upon these prin- 
cipal points passingly but not perti- 
nently; he addresses himself to my 
‘Report’? as a whole wrathfully but 
not relevantly; he disapproves but 
does not disprove. Had I said, or even 
implied, certain things which Mr. 
Beach infers or imputes—like the bit 
about neologisms, or Old French, or 
medieval Latin, or Ciceronian Latin— 
Harvard should un-gown and Michigan 
sack me. A rebuttal beyond a restate- 
ment of the eight points noted above 
is therefore superfluous. 

University of Michigan 
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We See by the Papers 


GRAVES H. THOMPSON, EDITOR 


VENUS’ ARMS 


Interesting speculation as to the original 
position of the missing arms of the Venus 
de Milo, as reported in the New Yorker’s 
“Talk of the Town,’ July 20, 1957: 


The latest of a long series of archeolo- 
gists’ theories .. . is that of Elmer G. Suhr, 
associate professor of classics at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. Having devoted the 
past two years to looking into the subject, 
in the course of which he delivered a num- 
ber of well-attended lectures on it to pro- 
fessional and lay audiences in the Rochester 
area, Professor Suhr is convinced that the 
Aphrodite was originally carved in the at- 
titude, but without the implements, of a 
woman spinning flax or wool. His thesis 
on his research hasn’t yet been published, 
but various learned colleagues of his have 
expressed interest in what they have heard 
of his findings, and when the Professor was 
in town recently on a research trip, we went 
up to the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 
on West Fifty-Third Street, where he had 
borrowed an office, to have a talk with 
him. . . . Immediately we wrested from him 
the confession that, like so many people’s 
absorbing interest in the female form, his 
in the Aphrodite’s had begun accidentally. 
“I had been studying the classical signi- 
ficance of spinning long before I began 
studying her,” said the Professor. “You 
see, the goddess Aphrodite wasn’t an orig- 
inal Greek creation; she came from the 
East, by way of Mesopotamia, Syria, and, 
ultimately, Cyprus. Well, according to 
Plutarch and Diodorus, the Mesopotamians 
had some knowledge that the moon’s shad- 
ow, cast on the earth by the sun, was 
cone-shaped. They put cone-shaped objects 
in the walls of their cities; nobody knows 
why for sure, but I maintain it was to in- 
voke the moon and bring fertility. Grad- 
ually, the fertility symbol changed from a 
cone to a spindle. We find Mesopotamian 
carvings of a goddess as an anthropomor- 
phic spindle. Fertility again. Now along 
comes Aphrodite, who was conceived of as 
very close to the moon and capable of 
forming a distaff of clouds and spinning the 
thread of life out of hot air and clouds. It 
was supposed to come to earth in the 
form of rain. What could be more natural 
than for the goddess of fertility, and a lady 
known to be a skilled spinner, to be 
spinning?” 





Nothing, we said. Professor Suhr nodded, 
handed us several photographs of Greek 
vases on which Aphrodite is shown in what 
he described as a spinning posture—left arm 
raised to hold the distaff, right arm ex- 
tended downward to twirl the spindle—and, 
getting to his feet, assumed the spinning 
posture himself. “Notice the slight swelling 
of the muscles of my left shoulder,” he 
said, glaring at us. “Dr. Sidney Mauer, of 
the Rochester Medical School, with whom 
I have consulted at length, points out that 
the Aphrodite has exactly the same swelling. 
Greek sculpture in the second century B.c. 
was highly naturalistic anatomically, so we 
must assume that her left arm was raised 
at a right angle to her body. Right arm: 
extended down, Mauer says; slightly bulg- 
ing chest muscle. Right shoulder: bent 
downward and forward, as it would be in 
spinning.” Releasing his distaff arm by 
executing a left hook, Professor Suhr aban- 
doned the spinning posture, sat down, and 
said, “Next, her facial expression, which 
is characterized by a pleasant, happy con- 
tentment, like a goddess in the process of 
creative activity. That expression was also 
characteristic of all housewives when spin- 
ning, because they were so familiar with 
the process they didn’t have to pay any at- 
tention to it. Like running a washing ma- 
chine. That takes care of that. Finally, she 
has bare feet, an attribute of all classical 
rainmakers.” 

Professor Suhr then showed us photo- 
graphs of several well-known restorations of 
the Aphrodite, including one in which her 
left hand, with an apple in it, rests on top of 
a pillar at waist height; one in which her 
arms are roughly in the spinning position 
but her hands are holding wreaths; one in 
which she holds a spear; and one in which 
she stands in a sort of rumba posture with 
her husband, Ares. “Much has been made 
by certain Victorian scholars of the fact 
that her draperies appear to be slipping 
down,” he remarked. “I will state positively 
that she is not grasping her clothes.” We 
asked the Professor if he found the 
Aphrodite attractive, and he shrugged elab- 
orately. “As she stands, of course, she’s 
very much off bkaiance,” he said. “She’s 
beautiful, but she’s not the most breath- 
taking thing in the world. Her beauty has 
been absurdly exaggerated by romantic fel- 
lows like Heine and Rodin... .” 
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WE SEE BY THE PAPERS 


TESTIMONY FROM NON-CLASSICISTS 
Testimony from non-classicists as to the 
value and pleasures of a classical educa- 
tion is always important as well as encour- 
aging. We have four examples this month. 

One appeared in an article, “Academic 
Narcissism,” by Leopold Kohr, Professor 
of Public Administration, College of Social 
Sciences, University of Puerto Rico. The 
article was printed in the June 29 issue of 
National Review, and was forwarded to us 
by Professor R. P. Oliver of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

. . True, more persons are now edu- 
cated than in any other epoch in history. 
But unless the evidence of past accomplish- 
ment is entirely misleading, their level of 
education is lower, and their knowledge 
more limited, than before. My father, a 
modest country doctor, was able years after 
leaving school to recite Homer and Virgil 
in Greek and Latin by the pages, and so 
were the local judge, the lawyer, the phar- 
macist. My own knowledge, acquired under 
the progressive concept that education 


should in the first place serve the student, 
enables me after a study of six years to 
recite in Greek a single line, the beginning 
verse of the Iliad. And I am a university 
professor, not a country doctor. Yet even 
this little is enough to stun occasionally 


my colleagues or students whose knowledge 
of Greek is confined to deciphering the three 
letters of their fraternities. This in a civili- 
zation that prides itself on being heir to 
the glory that was Greece. 

No one will persuade me that this indi- 
cates an advance, or that, even without 
Greek, one nowadays learns more, and 
more useful, subjects. One does not. All it 
indicates is that the social-service motive 
is not only economically but also educa- 
tionally less productive than the old-fash- 
ioned self-serving private-profit motive. . . 

> * * 


Another physician of the old school, bene- 
ficiary of the classical curriculum, is 90- 
year-old Dr. Halsted Hedges of Charlottes- 
ville, Va. He was the subject of a per- 
sonality profile in the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch of July 28, from which the following 
paragraphs are gleaned: 

.. . Dr. Hedges no longer can read Greek 
easily, but the words of the first book of 
the Odyssey still come freely to memory. 
“I read it at the University [of Virginia, 
naturally] in the session 1887-88, and it stuck 
to me one way or another. At the Univer- 
sity then, there was no English taught, but 
in Greek you got as good a training in the 
niceties of English as you could get any- 
where.” .. . 
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Dr. Hedges’ robust achievements were re- 
cently epitomized by Joseph Vaughan, Uni- 
versity of Virginia provost, this way: 

“Dr. Hedges is a man whose medical 
ability is matched only by his ability to 
outfish and outwalk all his residents, and 
who can calmiy lean back and quote the 
first half of Book I of the Odyssey in the 
original just for the pleasure of hearing 
Homer’s thundering lines.” 


From an entirely different milieu comes 
a profile of Abe Burrows in The New 
Yorker. Mr. Burrows, who at one time was 
close to becoming a Latin teacher, has 
achieved prominence as writer, composer, 
director, and performer in radio, television, 
motion pictures, and the theater, especially 
musical comedy. Included in his wide-rang- 
ing library are W. W. Skeat’s “Etymologi- 
cal Dictionary of the English Language” 
and a Latin-English dictionary. The follow- 
ing paragraph appeared in the installment 
of the profile which appeared in the maga- 
zine’s issue of May 18: 


When Burrows was in school, he was a 
student at New Utrecht High School, in 
Brooklyn. Although he never thought 
seriously of becoming a doctor, he took a 
good deal of Latin, largely to please hs 
mother, who felt that he would need the 
language in order to write out prescrip- 
tions someday. “There comes a moment in 
your education when something unfolds for 
you,” he says. “With me, it began in third- 
year Latin, when we reached Cicero. Cicero 
became my idol, and he still is. I used 
to know the Rome of his time better than 
I knew my own city. I got so that every- 
thing that happened to him affected me 
personally, and when Mark Antony had the 
old man beheaded, I almost took to my 
bed, sick. Tennessee Williams could write 
a great play about Cicero’s death. Even 
now, if I see a play with Antony in it, I 
still can’t root for him. Bill Shakespeare 
dug him up and made a hero out of him, 
but to me he will never be anything but 
what he was—a rather slimy fat slob, and 
a real hatchet man. I'd like to write a play 
about him myself, but I’m afraid it would 
be too emotional.” 

*e ¢ 

Another prominent personage who might 
have become a teacher of the Classics is 
Dr. Marynia Farnham of New York, one 
of the country’s top psychiatrists. In an 
interview published in the Charlotte (N.C.) 
Observer of August 6 (clipping from John 
L. Brinkley, Hampden-Sydney junior) she 
is quoted as remarking: 


Let me say that perhaps I would just as 
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soon have been a classical scholar. The 
classics interest me very much. I find read- 
ing a gratifying occupation. And I feel very 
deeply that a woman, today particularly, 
needs to be well educated. 

I would say she could well have four 
years of French, of Latin, of German, of 
English literature as the minimum tools 
to enable her to enrich herself, whatever 
she does, wherever she is. I feel women 
today must fight for their intellectual lives. 
The classics help to prepare them to live 
with themselves. An individual’s vocation 
doesn’t have to limit her interests. 


AN AMERICAN ATHENIAN 


In our October issue we carried an ac- 
count of a spring interview with Miss Edith 
Hamilton by a New Yorker reporter. Miss 
Hamilton was again in the news this past 
summer when she was made an honorary 
citizen of Athens. Life (August 26) carried 
a picture of the event and this brief 
account: 


In the ancient Athenian theater of Herodes 
Atticus, Edith Hamilton, 90, acknowledged 
the most treasured tribute of her life. The 
great American classicist whose books, 
The Greek Way and The Echo of Greece, 
brought the glories of ancient Greek civiliza- 
tion to countless English-speaking readers 
had been made an honorary citizen of 
Athens. “This is the proudest moment of 
my life,” she said. “. . . Athens, truly the 
mother of beauty and of thought, is also 
the mother of freedom. Freedom was a 
Greek discovery. The Greeks were the first 
free nation in the world. . . . Greece rose 
to the very height not because she was big, 
she was very small; not because she was 
rich, she was very poor; not even because 
she was wonderfully gifted. She rose because 
there was in the Greeks the greatest spirit 
that moves in humanity, the spirit that 
makes men free.’’ 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE 
Time, July 15: 


Sweden’s Volvo auto group, aiming for 
12,000 U.S. customers in 1957, . . . brought 
out a new model. The new Volvo (Latin 
for “I Roll”) is a two-door family sedan... . 

How about Rumpo for the name of a 
tire? 

> e+ * 

From a column by Dorothy Roe, AP 
Women’s Editor, in the July 14 issue of 
the Richmond Times--Dispatch: 


The cardinal crime of the average Amer- 
ican housewife is cooking the same old 
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things in the same old way, day after day 
and week after week, says Albert Stockli, 
a Swiss [chef] who feels the same way 
about food as most men do about their 


sweethearts. 
“Most wives,” said Albert in an _ inter- 
view, ‘‘could improve both the family 


meals and their husbands’ dispositions if 
they would take a few tips from Apicius, 
the famous Roman gourmet of Caesar’s 
ee 

“Now take this Apicius,” chimed in 
Joseph Baum ... , who spends much of 
his time roaming the world in search of 
new food lore. “He knew 100 different ways 
to cook peas. That alone would help the 
output of the average American  kitch- 
en.” 

*_?. 


From The New Yorker (July 27, 1957): 


DEPT. OF HIGHER LEARNING 
(Greek Symbolism Division) 


[From the University of Buffalo student 
handbook, 1956-57] 


Pan Hellenic Council 

Pan, meaning “all” and Hellenic mean- 
ing “of women,” combine to give Greek 
symbolism to the coordinating body of the 
sororities on the U.B. campus. 

“ee 

Prince Charles, off to Cheam School, 
will receive a “good” education. According 
to the London Daily Mail of August 15 
(clipping from D. Wm. Blandford of Trin- 
ity School, Croydon, England): 

The Prince’s lessons will be French, 
Latin—and if he’s good at Latin, Greek— 
history, geography, math, and English. 

** * 

Mr. Blandford also sends in a letter 
printed in the London Times Educational 
Supplement of August 9, entitled “Mos 
Maiorum”: 


Sir—In a leading article in your issue 
dated August 2 you remark, “The ‘wolf- 
whistle,’ both the phrase and the practice, 
springs, we believe, from _ transatlantic 
sources.” Are you quite sure, Sir, about 
the practice? Certainly Plautus knew of 
it in his play the Mercator, written per- 
haps towards the end of the third century 
B.c.; see lines 406-7, where he describes 
the stir that would be caused if a pretty 
girl were seen about the streets: 


quando incedat per vias, 
contemplent, conspiciant omnes, nutent, 
nictent, sibilent. 


R. G. AUSTIN 


Liverpool University 











Notes on the Simile in Homer and His Successors: 
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HE FIRST PART of this study! pre- 

sented arguments for the existence 
of a strong element of identity in 
simile, a belief clearly held by Ar- 
istotle though often ignored today. 
Such identity and immediacy may 
clearly be seen in the comparisons of 
Homer, which recent German scholar- 
ship has done much to place in a 
proper light. Apollonius Rhodius finds 
radically new uses for the simile, re- 
placing objectivity and _ universality 
with the subjective view and moving 
within the dimensions of the mind. 
This departure is followed in the 
Aeneid, with the addition of particular- 
izing through geographical and myth- 
ological allusion. Vergil, however, was 
also able to make brilliant use of the 
objective form of Homeric simile; we 
see in his work a moment of transition 
between the two worlds of outward 
and inward experience. 

After Vergil’s death, more than six- 
teen centuries passed without the ap- 
pearance of a successor genuinely cap- 
able of continuing the classical tradi- 
tion of great formal epic. Then, in 
1667, came the publication of Paradise 
Lost. It has been truly said that John 
Milton is ‘‘without doubt the most 
learned person ever to attain recogni- 
tion as a supreme poetic genius.’’? 
The magnitude of his learning can only 
be called astounding, and at its found- 
ation was a thorough familiarity with 
classical literature. 

Milton’s choice of the Genesis story 
made the simile much more than a 
traditional embellishment. For his pur- 
poses it was nothing less than a vital 
necessity. Homer, Apollonius Rhodius, 
and Vergil had had to deal in general 
only with mortal men, anthropomor- 
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phic gods familiar from statuary, and 
a few personifications or natural mon- 
strosities capable of being described in 
almost any manner dictated by tradi- 
ion, contemporary art, or the poet’s 
own fancy. Milton’s task was far more 
difficult: he had to give dimension and 
recognizability to unreal worlds and to 
supernatural powers which, in the im- 
age-hating Puritan theology, lacked all 
representational form. Only in the case 
of certain allegorical figures was he 
able, if he wished, to draw upon ex- 
isting convention. 

The problem emerges clearly in 
Book 1 of Paradise Lost. More than 
a sixth of the book is taken up with 
similes, many of them ten lines or 
more in length. In fourteen out of 
eighteen instances noted, they describe 
Satan or (more often) the Satanic host. 
How does the poet contrive to lend 
vividness to these fallen angels and 
their leader? Let us examine two of 
the similes. 


The reader first directly meets Satan 
as the arch-fiend lies plotting with 
Beelzebub. When their colloquy is 
ended, Milton begins the outlines of 
his mighty portrait: 


Thus Satan talking to his nearest mate 

With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 

That sparkling blazed, his other parts be- 
sides 

Prone on the flood, extended long and large 

Lay floating many a rood, in bulk as huge 

As whom the fables name of monstrous 
size, 

Titanian, or earth-born, that warred on 
Jove, 

Briareos or Typhon, whom the den 

By ancient Tarsus held, or that sea-beast 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 

Created hugest that swim the ocean 
stream: 
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Him haply slumbering on the Norway 
foam 

The pilot of some small night-foundered 
skiff, 

Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 

Moors by his side under the lee, while 
night 

Invests the sea, and wished morn delays: 

So stretched out huge in length the arch- 
fiend lay 

Chained on the burning lake. 

(1. 192-210) 


At the end of Book 1 the rank and file 
of Hell become miraculously reduced in 
size: 

Behold a wonder! they but now who 

seemed 

In bigness to surpass earth’s giant sons 

Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow 

room 

Throng numberless, like that pygmaean 

race 

Beyond the Indian mount, or faery elves, 

Whose midnight revels, by a forest side 

Or fountain some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while overhead the 

moon 

Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 

Wheels her pale course, they on their 

mirth and dance 

Intent, with jocund music charm his ear; 

At once with joy and fear his heart re- 

bounds. 

Thus incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 


Reduced their shapes immense. 
(1. 776-90) 


One further instance may be given, 
from Book 2—a description of the al- 
legorical figure of Sin: 


Before the gates there sat 

On either side a formidable shape; 

The one seemed woman to the waist, and 
fair, 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold 

Voluminous and vast, a serpent armed 

With mortal sting: about her middle round 

A cry of hell hounds never ceasing barked 

With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and 
rung 

A hideous peal: yet, when they list, would 
creep, 

If aught disturbed their noise, into her 
womb, 

And kennel there, yet there still barked 
and howled, 

Within unseen. Far less abhorred than 
these 

Vexed Scylla bathing in the sea that parts 
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Calabria from the hoarse Trinacrian 
shore: 

Nor uglier follow the night-hag, when 
called 

In secret, riding through the air she comes 

Lured with the smell of infant blood, to 
dance 

With Lapland witches, while the laboring 
moon 

Eclipses at their charms. 

(2. 648-66) 


What Milton has done in _ these 
similes, and in the many others like 
them, is to make unreality vivid by 
adducing comparisons drawn from the 
very realm of the half-unreal and fan- 
tastic. The figure of Sin, for example, 
comes before us in conventional shape,* 
but her hell-hounds are brought to life 
by means of a sequence of allusions 
ranging through space and time from 
Homer’s Sicily to seventeenth-century 
Lapland. 

At first glance nothing could seem 
more contrary to Homer’s _prac- 
tice; yet the procedure actually is 
thoroughly Homeric in that it depends 
for its effectiveness on the fact of an 
identity+ linking comparison with com- 
pared. The Iliad and to a lesser extent 
the Odyssey show man as a part of 
the natural order. His savagery in 
battle, for example, is not merely like 
that of the wolf: it is wolfish.5 This 
problem of identity and transformation 
recurs throughout the myths of man- 
kind. It can be seen in Homer’s story 
of Circe. Ovid grappled with it in the 
Metamorphoses, where the first trans- 
formation of all concerns Lycaon, a 
man notorious for his savagery and 
blood-mania. Here is what happened to 
him, as Ovid tells the story: 


His clothes changed into bristling hairs, his 
arms to legs, and he became a wolf, His 
own savage nature showed in his rabid jaws, 
and he now directed against the flocks his 
innate lust for killing. He had a mania, 
even yet, for shedding blood. But, though 
he was a wolf, he retained some traces of 
his original shape. The greyness of his hair 
was the same, his face showed the same 
violence, his eyes gleamed as before, and 
he presented the same picture of ferocity. 6 


Schadewaldt? has pointed out that 
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the identity of compared and com- 
parison can still be traced in such 
instances as Il. 16. 259 ff., where fol- 
lowing a wasp simile it is said: ‘‘Hav- 
ing their (the wasps’) courage and 
spirit, the Myrmidons streamed out of 
the ships.’’ He goes on to deal with 
the puzzling simile, earlier in the same 
book (156 ff.), which compares the 
Myrmidons to newly-glutted wolves 
with inexhaustible fierceness in their 
breasts. It is puzzling because, as Leaf 
and Frankel both have pointed out, a 
wolf that has just fed is slothful, not 
aroused. Schadewaldt rightly dismis- 
ses their objections as irrelevant, but 
he is on shakier ground when he says 
further that the savage, fresh strength 
of the wolves shows the underlying 
conception of sympathetic magic at 
work. While this conception may well 
be the original one,® we have good 
reason to doubt that Homer made con- 
scious use of it here or anywhere 
else. Surely the fierceness of the 
gorged wolves is a transferred quality 
which properly characterizes the Myr- 
midons. Only when applied to men 
in battle does it make literai sense, 
for warriors are more insatiable than 
beasts of prey; they kill, yet are not 
gorged with killing. 

This simile, then, shows the same 
feeling of identity that Schadewaldt 
pointed out in the later comparison 
of the Myrmidons to wasps. It takes 
a precisely opposite direction, to be 
sure—the qualities of men are attrib- 
uted to non-human creatures, not vice 
versa. This is unusual, but hardly il- 
logical: if a writer bases his com- 
parisons on a hypothesis of identity 
it matters little, from one point of 
view, whether he arranges his equation 
in the form “A equals B’’ or as the 
equally true converse, “‘B equals A.’’ 

The preceding excursus on Homer has 
been designed as a foundation for the 
constructing of any further thoughts on 
the Miltonic simile. Following Hampe® 
and Schadewaldt, we have maintained 
that Homer saw the visible manifesta- 
tions of the natural realm as true ex- 
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pressions of the inward and often in- 
visible feelings of men; that his vision 
was based on a sense of identity be- 
tween men and the rest of creation, a 
powerful belief in the wholeness of the 
natural universe. 


If this is true of Homer, the strong 
parallel in Milton’s approach becomes 
evident. We have maintained that his 
problem in Paradise Lost was to clothe 
the unreal with reality, and that he 
solved it by drawing upon the stores of 
such human knowledge or experience 
as would seem very close to unreality 
for the English reader. That is to say, 
Milton, like Homer, bases the validity 
of many of his similes on a hypothesis 
of identity. In Homeric epic it had been 
the identity shared by all things that 
have an active part in the rhythms of 
existence. Miltonic epic now demanded 
a radically different kind of identity: 
the oneness of all that is in some way 
outside the limits of normal human 
experience. 

The present writer does not claim 
that Milton consciously used this prin- 
ciple, but contends rather that it sup- 
plies a fitting rationale for the under- 
standing of Milton as well as Homer. 
Specifically, it explains his cumulative 
similes. They bear the double burden 
of mythological allusion and of exotic 
place-names; to many highly intelligent 
readers they seem a parade of exces- 
sive learning, and constitute an obstacle 
to the enjoyment of Milton’s epic. 


There is a genuine problem here: let 
us consider its factors. Biblical com- 
parisons may be dismissed; they occur 
throughout Paradise Lost, sometimes 
with great effectiveness, but are clearly 
outnumbered by the similes which in- 
corporate classical and geographical 
allusions. We tend to regard such al- 
lusions as characteristic of Milton’s 
style; yet the fact is that they are not 
nearly so prominent in any of his other 
English poems. Only the Latin Elegies, 
indeed, can show a comparable fre- 
quency of classical allusion; nor are 
geographical references noticeable else- 
where, except for the lovely proces- 
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sional of rivers which graces Comus. 
Why, then, did Milton concentrate these 
un-Homeric!” devices (for Homer with 
one or two exceptions neither mytholo- 
gizes nor localizes his similes) so 
heavily in his epic poetry alone? 

There seems to be no reasonable an- 
swer to the question unless one grants 
what has been claimed here, namely 
that the poet was consciously or un- 
consciously using a hypothesis of iden- 
tity, lending reality to the unreal by 
means of comparisons drawn as nearly 
as possible from the same realm. This, 
and not the display of learning, was 
Milton’s concern. He moved at ease 
through the astounding range of that 
learning, not for its own sake, but in 
order to shape the dimension of unre- 
ality. Bengala, Trebisond, Thebes and 
Ilium, Ormus, Ind, Bellona, Charle- 
magne, all the thousand names of far 
away and long ago—what are these but 
loci of that dimension? 1!1 

Milton’s references in simile to the 
supernatural, to night-hags and Lapland 
witches and the fairies’ dance, have 
been termed evidences of his ‘‘incor- 
rigible romanticism’’; but they too 
serve as part of the landscape beyond 
reality. The simile mentioning Galileo 
and his telescope (1. 286-91) startles us 
with its degree of particularization that 
goes much farther than anything in 
Vergil; yet ‘‘the Tuscan artist,’’ as Mil- 
ton calls him, is looking at the moon 
‘to descry new lands, Rivers or moun- 
tains in her _ spotty globe.’’ Once 
again, the comparison carries us past 
the boundaries of immediate reality. 
Through his repeated use of such de- 
vices, Milton, like Homer, seeks to dem- 
onstrate the existence of the unseen 
world. 1! 

It has been argued here that the es- 
sential methods of these two poets in 
employing the simile prove to be alike, 
though their objectives were markedly 
different. We have noted on the other 
hand that Milton particularizes boldly 
in simile, with no attempt to reproduce 
Homer’s consistent universality. In this 
final marshaling of conclusions, two 
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points remain to be made. The first is 
that Milton shares with Homer the qual- 
ity of objectivity. Indeed, he displays 
it more frequently; the similes in Para- 
dise Lost are predominantly pictorial, 
to meet the special demands of Milton’s 
theme. 

The second point, which marks the 
completion of this study, has to do with 
the consistency of the simile. Until very 
recently Homer’s critics have general- 
ly agreed that he often develops a 
simile for its own sake, once the main 
point of comparison is established. The 
German Homerist Roland Hampe has 
now challenged this interpretation on 
the grounds that it is untrue of the con- 
siderable number of similes which ex- 
press motivations rather than sense- 
impressions or emotions; and it may 
be that scholarly opinion will require 
modification. 

Considered against such a_ back- 
ground, Miltonic similes seem to be of 
two kinds. One is cumulative, and in 
fact comprised of a number of brief 
individual comparisons succeeding and 
reinforcing each other. The technique 
does not derive from classical epic; !* 
nor does it possess any internal con- 
sistency, judged by classical standards. 
Its units may be described in the image 
Ernest Newman once used of Sibelius’ 
symphonic ideas: great blocks of Cy- 
clopean masonry, fitted together with- 
out mortar. Nevertheless, the total ef- 
fect is one of grandeur, as in Sibelius; 
and the lack of mortar is an inevitable 
and deliberate part of that more gen- 
eral indefiniteness which all critics of 
Milton’s epic have noted in his treat- 
ment of the local and temporal. 

The second category of Miltonic 
simile comprises those comparisons 
which are not in any important degree 
cumulative, but develop within them- 
selves. At times they do so with fault- 
less relevance;1!4 often, however, they 
resemble the final simile of Book 1, that 
exquisite picture of ‘‘faery elves, Whose 
midnight revels . . . some belated peas- 
ant sees, Or dreams he sees, while 
overhead the moon Sits arbitress.”’ 
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Shakespeare himself does not show a 
more delicate touch;!5 and it is with 
a certain reluctance we remember that 
Milton is, after all, describing the rank 
and file of the Satanic host, now 
dwarfed beside their leaders. Though 
the simile is almost perfect in itself, 
it seems to us startlingly irrelevant by 
any normal canons of judgment. Actual- 
ly the only point of relevance is the 
brief initial reference to pygmies, 
which assorts oddly with the lovely lines 
that follow.16 

This example will, I trust, vindicate 
the good sense of Johnson’s seldom- 
noticed remark that Milton’s similes 
are ‘‘more various than those of his 
predecessors.’’ Contemporary critics 
might well generate more light and jess 
heat if they took this truth to heart, 
and if they also pondered its obvious 
corollary: that variety of form is likely 
to indicate diversity of purpose. At- 
tempts to explain Milton’s comparisons 
under any one _ smoothly-elaborated 
theory have consistently failed to be 
convincing; it is time that this search 
for a non-existent golden bough was 
abandoned. '!7 Nor is there any universal 
efficacy in the rationale proposed in 
this study. I have presented it as what 
seems a helpful guide to an understand- 
ing of Milton’s best-known similes, 
those in the early books of Paradise 
Lost. If it is valid, its truth does not 
invalidate the other functions of simile 
on which there has been almost unani- 
mous agreement: for example, to sus- 
tain periodicity, to give the mind a 
breathing-space, to maintain wholeness 
of perspective, and to suggest by a 
thousand overtones the past splendor 
of the epic tradition. 
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NOTES 


1 Warren D. Anderson, ‘‘Notes on the Simile in 
Homer and His Successors: I. Homer, Apollonius 
Rhodius, and Vergil,’’ CJ 53 (1957) 81-87. 

2H. F. Fletcher, ed., The Complete Poetical 
Works of John Milton Boston, 1941) p. 140. (In 
the present article Fletcher's text is used through- 
out.) The truth of this seems undeniable; never- 
theless, C. S. Lewis (A Preface to Paradise Lost 
[New York, 1942] p. 43) justifiably says of Milton 
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that ‘‘we hear too often of his ‘immense learn- 
ing.’ ’’ One reason Milton was facile princeps in 
scholarship among his countrymen was that 
seventeenth-century England was strikingly 
barren of men who could match the great figures 
of Continental learning; the age of Bentley was 
still to come. Had Salmasius (Saumaise) been 
half as good a Latinist in polemical prose as he 
was a scholar, Milton would have been cut to 
pieces in their celebrated dispute. But we must 
not belittle the poet's truly impressive learning, 
and Mr. Lewis’ point in context is not that its 
extent has been misrepresented, but that Milton 
employed it for evocation rather than a pedantic 
display. The determined investigator can find in 
Paradise Lost occasional evidence against this 
claim (surely it was on the basis of such occasion- 
al passages that Addison complained in the 
Spectator, No. 297, of Milton's ‘“‘unnecessary Os- 
tentation of learning’’), but for the most part 
its truth and importance cannot be too much 
stressed. 


3 J. A. K. Thomson (Classical Influences on Enj- 
lish Poetry [London, 1951] p. 54) writes of this 
passage that “Sin and Death may be considered 
rather mediaeval than classical monsters. But, 
allowing that they are taken from the Bible and 
not from Homer or Virgil, we must also admit 
that Sin at least is imagined by Milton on the 
model of Ovid's Scylla in the Metamorphoses.”’ 
The point was originally made by Douglas Bush, 
Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in Eng- 
lish Poetry (Minneapolis, 1932) p. 284, n. 106. It is 
Milton’s allusive treatment that makes the des- 
cription peculiarly his own, and renders the figure 
of Sin something more than simply “‘‘a sister of 
Spenser’s Error, Phineas Fletcher's Hamartia, 
and similar medieval horrors” (ib.}. 


4 Though this striking aspect of Homer's similes 
has received little attention from British and 
American scholars, Thomson is a happy exception. 
“The poet,’ he says (Classical Infiuences, p. 26), 
“often seems not so much to compare things as 
to identify them in his imagination."’ 


5H. V. Routh (God, Man, & Epic Poetry, vol. 1 
{Cambridge, 1927] p. 25) puts the situation very 
aptly: “‘But the lions and boa"s and especially the 
horses of the heroic age are not the superiors of 
man, but only his fellow-creatures, in a certain 
sense his comrades in cotirage and energy.”’ 


© Met. 1. 236-39, tr. Innes. 


7 Wolfgang Schadewaldt, Von Homers Welt und 
Werk. Aufsitze und Auslegungen zur Homerischen 
Frage (Stuttgart, 1944) n. 1 to p. 147. 

8 Routh (God, Man, vol. 1, pp. 29 f., 147, 157) 
argues for just such an origin, discussing the 
primitive attitude towards mana and explaining 
the totemisiic approach. He also points out, how- 
ever, that the Achaeans had passed almost wholly 
beyond totemism in their thinking. 


® Roland Hampe, Die Gleichnisse Homers und 
die Bildkunst seiner Zeit (Tiibingen, 1952). On 
Hampe and Schadewaldt, see the first part of the 
present study. 

10 Scholars have at times been overly hasty in 
equating Miltonic similes with Homeric. D. C. 
Allen (The Harmonious Vision. Studies in Milton’s 
Poetry (Baltimore, 1954] p. 106) contemptuously 
calls them ‘“‘part of the traditional epic baggage’”’; 
and Thomson (Classical Influences, p. 69) says, 
“It has not always been understood that they 
tend to be of the epic type established by Homer."’ 
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In his immediately preceding work, The Classical 
Background of English Literature (London, 1948), 
Professor Thomson seems to anticipate Allen, 
holding (p. 196 f.) that ‘‘(Milton’s) poetry is 
utterly and intentionally traditional. Thus, follow- 
ing the epic tradition, he is led to employ . . . the 
Homeric type of simile. . The use of the 
Homeric simile was not necessary. It is a con- 
cession to tradition, beautifully justified by the 
result."” The main purpose of my article is to 
demonstrate the validity of the opening statement 
that for Milton the simile, far from being ‘‘tra- 
ditional epic baggage,"’ was a vital r«cessity. The 


fact of Milton’s departure from *.« Homeric 
simile was clearly, though inc)* «'. and in- 
completely, pointed out by Jamu. Waster in an 
important article, ‘“‘The Miltonic S.mite," PMLA 


46 (1931) 1034-75. His major conclusions are some- 
what uncritically echoed by J. H. Hanford in A 
Milton Handbook, 4th ed. (New York, 1946) pp. 
304-308, and by Professor Balachandra Rajan in 
Paradise Lost and the Seventeenth Century Read- 
er (New York, 1948) pp. 117-24. Recently Douglas 
Bush has pointed out that Milton recreated the 
epic simile for his own purposes (English Poetry 
[New York, 1952] p. 76). 

11 The reader who is at all familiar with Mil- 
tonic scholarship during the present century will 
have perceived that this interpretation runs coun- 
ter to the accepted view. Professor Rajan 
(Paradise Lost, p. 121) assures us that Milton 
uses his similes ‘‘to illustrate a familiar uni- 
versally accepted system of facts which is ex- 
ternal and prior to its mode of presentation."’ 
(This is puzzling at first but must be meant to 
express the majority view, since the system which 
is spoken of can only be that of the world within 
the simile.) Likewise L. D. Lerner, in the most 
recent study of this subject (‘‘The Miltonic 
Simile,"’ Essays in Criticism 4 [1954] 297-308), 
says (p. 308), ‘‘Since so many similes are packed 
with detailed anticipations or reminiscences of 
the rest of the poem; and since the comparisons 
themselves belong to the world we live in (or, in 
obedience to Milton's learning, think about), they 
are constantly pulling other points of the poem 
out of Heaven, Hell or Paradise, into the world of 
human actions, human manners, and human in- 
terests."’ Earlier (pp. 297 f.) Mr. Lerner admits 
that the context of the comparison of Satan to 
Leviathan, P.L. 1. 200-208, ‘‘is not that of everyday 
life but of learning and travel-books.’’ ‘‘Yet,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘this too is the world in which Milton 
himself lived and thought, and in which he clearly 
assumed that his readers were at home.” 

Now Milton twice makes clear—once in Eng- 
lish (The Reason of Church Government, Preface 
to Book 2) and once in the Latin of the Epitaphi- 
um Damonis—that he intends to write for an 
English audience, and cares little whether the 
fame of his epic reaches to the Continent or not. 
Are we really prepared to believe that his English 
readers were in any important sense ‘‘at home’”’ 
with images of Chinese sailing-wagons, Lapland 
witches, or the Spice Islands of the Malay Archi- 
pelago? It was an age of voyaging, to be sure. 
and cultivated men could learn of such things 
through sources like Ralegh’s History or Ortelius’ 
atlas (both known to Milton); but for all except 
a handful of adventurers the world outside Eng- 
land, and particularly the Orient, to which 
Milton’s comparisons so often refer, was in vary- 
ing degree a far-away realm of wonders, real 
only in the imagination. Milton was a literary 
Marco Polo, returned as it were from incredibly 
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distant places to tell his fellow-countrymen of the 
wonders beyond their horizon. Note how few 
similes (e.g., the fairies’ dance and the plough- 
man with mist gathering at his heels) can be 
given an English setting. 


Hints of the proper view have not been wanting: 
Johnson, in his life of the poet, noted that 
*‘Milton’s delight was to sport in the wide regions 
of possibility; reality was a scene too narrow for 
his mind. He sent his faculties out upon discovery, 
into worlds where only imagination can travel 
. . ."; and Pope, in the postscript to his transla- 
lation of the Odyssey, says, ‘‘It should have been 
observed of Milton, that he is not lavish of his 
exotic words and phrases every where alike, but 
employs them much more where the subject is 
marvellous, vast, and strange... . In general, 
this unusual style better serves to awaken our 
ideas in the descriptions and in the imaging and 
picturesque parts, than it agrees with the lowe: 
sort of narrations, the character of which is 
simplicity and purity.’’ Professor Kenneth Muir, 
on p. 1 of his recent study John Milton (London, 
1955) quotes Pope as remarking further on this 
point that, while Milton’s style is exotic rather 
than natural, ‘‘as his subject lies a good deal out 
of the world it has a particular propriety in these 
parts of the poem.’’ The comments of Pope and 
Johnson concern Milton’s style and method con- 
sidered generally, but the simile constitutes a 
highly important part of that style and method. 


12W. B. C. Watkins (An Anatomy of Milton’s 
Verse [Baton Rouge, 1955] pp. 48-53) has brilliant- 
ly expounded Milton’s actual method: ‘‘Milton is 
his own Mercator, pacing out his map as he pro- 
gresses and marking out, as if for the first time, 
the distances, the heights, the depths.’’ The simile 
references in Book 1 to Fiesole, Valdarno, and 
the Norwegian hills establish ‘“‘two widely sepa- 
rated geographical points . . for the two feet 
of the compass, from Norway in the north to Italy 
in the south."’ Then, in the stmile mentioning 
Vallombrosa and the Red Sea coast (1. 302-307), 
“We are again swept with an ease possible only 
in imagination and dreams from the second focal 
point, the Arno river in northern Italy, east and 
south across the Mediterranean and Near East to 
the Red Sea opening on the Indian Ocean. Those 
who are map-conscious (and today for different 
reasons we are more so than even the exploring 
seventeenth century) will feel however faintly a 
sense of here-to-there section of a globe.’’ Finally 
come the simile references to the Rhine, the 
Danube, Gibraltar, and Libya: ‘‘This time the arc 
sweeps from the vast steppes beyond the Rhine 
and Danube westward and southward below Gi- 
braltar, then across the Mediterranean to the 
Libyan desert reaching into the heart of Africa.”’ 
The conclusion is striking for its grasp not only 
of Milton’s method but of his intent: ‘‘After thus 
drawing and quartering Europe and fringes of 
neighboring Asia and Africa, we are imaginatively 
prepared for the vastness of Hell with its four 
great rivers, its frozen and flaming continents."’ 
Professor Watkins has seen what T. H. Banks ap- 
parently failed to grasp in his Milton’s Imagery 
(New York, 1950). 

13 IT am not referring to the use of a succession, 
or concatenation, of short individual similes each 
complete in itself. Such practice is genuinely 
Homeric; cf. Il. 2. 455 ff. The late Gilbert Murray 
(quoted in W. Macneile Dixon, English Epic and 
Heroic Poetry [London, 1912] p. 68, n. 1) once 
maintained that these similes ‘‘are not meant to 
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be taken all together; they are alternatives for 
the reciter to choose from.’’ This might fairly be 
called a minority view; see n. 6 of the first part 
of the present study. 

14 James Whaler, in the article already cited 
(above, n. 10) devotes enormous industry to show- 
ing that the majority of Milton's similes contain 
a succession of correspondences to the referend 
—or, to use his terminology, that they display 
complex homologation. The more one considers 
the whole matter, the more one comes to feel 
that the case for homologation has a measure of 
real validity but suffers from overstatement on 
the one head and subjective cerebration on the 
other. As R. M. Adams (Ikon: John Milton and 
the Mode: » Critics [Ithaca, 1955] p. 122) recently 
put it, “very successful excursion down the back 
alleys of an image implies a long series of un- 
successful or incongruous ones.’’ See below, n. 16. 

15E. M. W. Tillyard (The Miltonic Setting 
{Cambridge, 1938] p. 117) charmingly says, ‘“The 
passage should reassure us that the Milton of 
Paradise Lost assimilated as well as went beyond 
the early Milton who loved the fairy lore of Puck 
and Queen Mab.” 
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16 This study will not enter further into the 
highly controversial question of the degree and 
type of relevance which may properly be found 
in the Miltonic simile. I hope to devote a separate 
article to this dispute, in which T. S. Eliot, Wil- 
liam Empson, A. J. A. Waldock, Cleanth Brooks, 
and a host of lesser champions have broken many 
a lance. 


17A striking example is afforded by William 
Empson in his English Pastoral Poetry (New 
York, 1938), published in England under the title 
Some Versions of Pastoral. Mr. Empson says 
(p. 181) of Milton’s similes, ““The effect of the 
classical comparisons is to bring out a similar 
idea, one at the back of all his poetry except 
perhaps the final Samson, that the knowledge of 
Christianity was cruel because it destroyed pagan- 
ism; ‘on the morning of Christ's nativity’ even 
moderately pagan beauty, flowers, fairies, pas- 
toral, the Elizabethan lyric must be abandoned, 
even those stars must fade.’’ This appears to 
magnify out of all proportion the clash between 
classical and Christian elements in Milton's out- 
look, though that clash is real and by no means 
negligible. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FRED W. HOUSEHOLDER, JR., EDITOR 


Greek Civilization. By ANDRE BoNNARD. 
Translated by A. Lytton Sells. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. 
Pp. 199. 32 illustrations. $6.00. 


IN THE First of two volumes, originally 
La Civilisation Grecque: de Ulliade au 
Parthénon (Lausanne, 1954) Bonnard, adopt- 
ing a moderately forceful style, has under- 
taken to illustrate, in a sequence of inter- 
related chapters, specific aspects and con- 
stituents of Greek civilization. The chapter 
headings reveal the scope and method of 
the volume: I, The Greeks in their Country; 
Il, The Iliad and Homer’s Humanism; III, 
Odysseus and the Sea; IV, Archilochus, 
Poet and Citizen; V, Sappho of Lesbos: 
tenth of the Muses; VI, Solon and the 
approach of Democracy; VII, Slavery and 
the Status of Women; VIII, Men and Gods; 
IX, Tragedy: Aeschylus and the problems 
of Destiny and Justice; X, Pericles the 
Olympian. 

There is nothing over-intellectual or pre- 
tentious about this first volume; naive awe, 
snobbish philhellenism and sentimentality 
are notably absent. The translator invari- 
ably captures the urbanity and sprightli- 
ness of the original in his admirable ver- 
sion; his periodic footnotes help clarify the 
author’s argument and occasionally point 
to different conclusions (e.g., p. 176: the 
translator’s note counters Bonnard’s argu- 
ment which favors Periclean over Cimonian 
policy). 

Gifted with extraordinary candor, Bonnard 
at the very outset produces examples of 
grotesque customs and superstitions which 
persisted throughout the history of Greek 
civilization and contributed to its ultimate 
failure. But the innumerable triumphs of 
the Greek creative genius are the dominant 
theme; as peasants, mariners, poets, sci- 
entists, political experimenters and archi- 
tects, their achievements are reckoned as 
formidable and central to the history of 
Western Civilization. “They all tended to 
the same goal: to increase man’s power 
over nature and to increase his own hu- 
manity’’ (p. 16). The penetrating study of 
Homer as the prodigious creator of charac- 
ter with a profound faith in humanity and 
in man’s practical, inventive intelligence is 
helpful and illuminating to the general 
reader. A thorough master of Archilochus 
and Sappho, the Swiss Hellenist writes 


authoritatively and engagingly of satiric 
poetry, personal lyric and the emancipa- 
tion of the individual. His survey of gov- 
ernmental change in Athens, through the 
Solonian innovations, is comprehensive but 
should have advanced through Cleisthenes, 
the true founder of Athenian democracy 
(pace Aristotle). Bonnard accepts the chief 
restrictions within Athenian democracy as 
the main causes of the failure of ancient 
civilization; the practice of slavery, deeply 
imbued and rarely protested, limited Athe- 
nian citizenship, and the anti-feminist bias 
combined to degrade Athenian society and 
assisted the downfall of Greek civilization. 
The final chapters present the genesis and 
progressive humanization of the divine; the 
problem of destiny and the evolution of 
justice as treated in the Prometheus Bound 
and Oresteia of Aeschylus, vigorous ex- 
ponent of Athenian values and faith in 
progress; and finally a probing investiga- 
tion into the nature of Periclean leadership. 
He censures Pericles for his restrictive re- 
form of the citizenship and his narrow 
patriotism, which saw the unity of Greece 
merely as an extension of Athenian great- 
ness. The Pan-Hellenic Congress summoned 
by Pericles, dated by Bonnard ca. 446 B.c., 
is better assigned to 449 when allied tribute 
was suspended and Athenian imperialism 
marked time. 

Superbly illustrated with 32 black and 
white photographs, the volume deserves 
wide reading for its skilful review of the 
rise of Greek Civilization. The second vol- 
ume is eagerly awaited. 

ALEXANDER G. McKay 

McMaster University, 

Hamilton, Canada 


Hellas Observed. The American Experi- 
ence of Greece 1775-1865. By STEPHEN 


LARRABEE. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. 357. $6.00. 


Hellas Observed is a solid and careful 
study of American travelers in Greece be- 
tween 1775 and 1865. Three important and 
relevant historical events are _ included 
within these years: the American and Greek 
Wars of Independence, and the American 
Civil War. These three battles in freedom’s 
name contributed to the attitude of liber- 
alism which is strongly marked in many 
of the travelers treated in this book. 
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Hellas Observed is a record, on the whole, 
of generous and enthusiastic American par- 
ticipation in the birth-pains of the modern 
Greek state. Some of this enthusiasm for 
Greece sprang from men of literary talent: 
Edward Everett, or Herman Melville, for 
example. But this was not often the case. 
Most of the people treated in Hellas Ob- 
served were not important or gifted literary 
figures. They were curious, adventurous, 
often naive people who are first rescued 
from oblivion by Mr. Larrabee’s book. 
Most of them could have been characterized 
by the words—cited by Mr. Larrabee him- 
self at the beginning of his book—of Charles 
Tuckermann, in his introduction to A. R. 
Rangabé’s Greece: Her Progress and Pres- 
ent Position (1867): ‘‘The American takes 
his nationality with him, wherever he goes; 
and, sympathizing with the growth of those 
principles with which he is endowed, grasps 
the hand of the liberty-loving Greek, and 
encourages him in the work that is before 
him.” 

I will not discuss these characters who 
walk the stage of Hellas Obs:rved. They 
are almost innumerable; and “ere seems 


little reason for choosing one rather than 
another. But this fact itself is significant, 
and suggests a criticism of the subject of 


Mr. Larrabee’s book. The author has been 
forced to handle too many second-rate fig- 
ures whose comments on Greece are of 
slight importance. A certain number of 
these comments is interesting. The remarks 
of American naval officers in Greek ports, 
of American students in Greece, of mis- 
sionaries (sic), etc., are all of interest as 
an index to the mood of the time. Nothing 
could prove the delirious American interest 
in Greece’s self-liberation better than the 
testimonies of these enthusiastic travelers. 
But they become dull reading. 


The author himself contributes to this 
problem by giving his characters too much 
chance to speak for themselves. There is 
a bewildering succession of quotations in 
Hellas Observed, and I, at least, forget 
quickly what has been said and remember 
only a kind «. general spirit. This may be 
mainly my weakness. But even so I would 
go farther with my criticism. This book 
seems to me to lack the leaven of ideas 
and so to fall a little flat. After immersion 
in the effusions or confusions of these 
American visitors I need to be reminded 
about the place of all this in the history 
of ideas or the history of nationalism. I 
would make this complaint even about the 
structure of the book: the opening throws 
me too abruptly into details, and at the 
end I am nearly abandoned in detail. The 
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kind of reflection which holds a subject 
firmly is not encouraged. 

But that is not the last note which I 
want to sound here. Let me repeat what I 
said at first: this book is solid and careful. 
Mr. Larrabee has clearly searched hard 
for relevant details, and he documents his 


adventures in 48 pages of footnotes and 


bibliography. I had the feeling, throughout 
my reading, of being in responsible hands. 
Also I liked the author’s sympathy for the 
American experience of Greece between 
1775 and 1865. He is generous in his re- 
spect for these generous American phil- 
hellenes. And through his efforts he opens 
virgin land in the tract of Greek-American 
relations. It is simply too bad that few of 
his travelers approached Greece with the 
mecessary preparation, depth, or articu- 
lateness: a glance at the roughly contem- 
porary Greek experiences of Chateaubriand, 
Flaubert, or Renan, for example, should 
make this lament intelligible. 
FREDERIC WILL 
Pennsylvania State University 


THE ORESTEIA TRANSLATED 


The Oresteia by Aeschylus, An Acting Ver- 
sion. By Rosert A. Jonnston, with a 
Preface by Helen Karanikas. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House, 1955. 
Pp. 139. $2.50. 


The Oresteian Trilogy, A New Translation. 
By Pamir Vetiacotr. The Penguin 
Classics, 1956. Pp. 201. $.65. 


Imp.icit in the phrase “an acting version” 
is the notion that Aeschylus’ own text is 
somehow not suitable for acting as is; this 
seems to me highly questionable. Both 
these translations accept this notion: Mr. 
Johnston’s is openly called an acting ver- 
sion, and Mr. Vellacott’s was commissioned 
by the British Broadcasting Corporation in 
connection with its Third Programme. We 
all know, of course, the differences between 
the Greek theater and our own; and no 
present-day production of a Greek play 
will ever correspond either to the original 
language or the original production. Ig- 
norance of Greek music and stage tech- 
niques prevents us from trying to repro- 
duce that production; but does it follow 
that we should tamper with the one thing 
we can reproduce: the text? ‘‘Acting ver- 
sions” of Shakespeare, for example, have 
been common since the eighteenth century, 
but few of us today feel very satisfied with 
a “bowdlerized” Hamlet or King Lear, 
whatever the standard for bowdlerization 
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may be. Yet Shakespeare’s rich and varied 
diffuseness often lends itself to pruning far 
more readily than Aeschylus’ logodaedal 
density. It is the great accomplishment of 
classical philology to have restored the 
Aeschylean text to a point where it is, for 
the most part, linguistically comprehensible 
and on this linguistic basis rests whatever 
artistic comprehension we have. To cut 
and paraphrase that dearly and lately 
bought text does not seem to me the best 
way to arrive at Aeschylus’ “intentions,” 
to use that fallacious term which the blurb 
of Mr. Johnston’s edition introduces. What- 
ever Aeschylus’ intentions were, they are 
deducible primarily from his text, and from 
a text as perfectly restored as we can 
make it. 


Mr. Johnson is, according to the dust 
jacket, both soldier and poet, a fine be- 
ginning for one who would interpret Aeschy- 
lus. He has cut the text very freely and 
often adapted what remains broadly. His 
standard for excision (to judge both from 
his text and from the theory expressed by 
Helen Karanikas in the Preface) is almost 
strictly one of action. “Good acting versions 
and productions,’’ the Preface says, ‘‘are 
necessary to awaken modern audiences to 
the realization that Greek tragedy is most 
dramatic. It is finely wrought, filled with 
exciting movement, tingling with suspense, 
stocked with entertainment, and powerful 
in its emotional effect” (p. 12). Allowing 
for some vagueness of terminology here 
(“movement” and “entertainment”’), these 
are, to a limited degree, acceptable cri- 
teria, although one misses, especially in the 
ease of Aeschylus, reference to the re- 
ligious and social functions of tragedy. (To 
be fair, this aspect of the matter is dis- 
cussed later in the Preface, pp. 22 ff.) 
After all, one could describe a particularly 
good Hollywood western or gangster film 
in these words. 

There is, in addition to these, one other 
quality sought for by Mr. Johnston: “The 
acting version that follows is an example 
of one attempt to catch for and impress on 
our theatre some of the beauty of the 
Oresteia” (p. 12). Just how this is con- 
nected with the other criteria is not made 
clear. And these un-unified aims constitute 
the defect of the translation. Although I 
would say that within these mortally nar- 
row limits Mr. Johnston’s version achieves 
its proposed ends, any judgment of his 
work must fall into two parts. His aims, 
as I have suggested, seem dangerously 
short of what is attainable; they do not 
grant Aeschylus the ability to know best 
his own intentions or his means to perform 
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them. Instead Mr. Johnston assumes that 
the intentions are so separable from the 
text that passages of considerable fame 
and importance can either be omitted or 
adapted in a most bold and independent 
fashion. For example, he “translates’’ as 
follows 681-750 of the Agamemnon (the 
chorus which comes just after the Herald's 
account of the Greek fleet’s destruction as 
it sailed from Troy): 


There was once a man, so the story goes, 
who raised in his house a lion cub. 

The cub was taken from its mother’s breast 
while nursing, a small and cuddly thing. 
In its first young days, it played in the 

house, 

much like a kitten, with the children. 
Even the elders were charmed with the 


lion 

when he lay like a baby curled in their 
arms. 

They spoiled it like an only child, taught 
it 


to be tame and gave it—civilization. 


But it grew with time, and the lion in the 
blood 

came out. Those who raised it were well 
paid. 

The lion, grown, began to kill the gentle 
sheep, 

and then, the house itself was struck, and 
blood 

ran from the doorways, 
people 

stop the murdering beast. This thing they 
raised themselves 

in gentleness was used by violent God 

to be his priest of red destruction. 


nor could the 


And so it went with Troy, the gentle city. 

What shall I call it? Call it a dream 

of peace and the end of all wars, 

for the look in the eyes of a lovely woman 

promises just that. Helen of Greece 

became Helen of Troy, and they loved her 

She was a blossom who broke men’s hearts 

with longing for the love of Helen of Troy. 

But as time moved, the woman came to be 

like the lion, bringing blood upon them all. 

The Trojan war, greatest and most bloody 
of all the wars, 

lasting for ten long years of blood and 
misery, 

was activated by one woman and her 
loveliness. 


I have quoted so much to show the virtues 
and vices of Mr. Johnston’s version, and 
to make some cautionary points about the 
nature and duty of translation. The first 
is the omission of 681-716. 


thing to note 
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These are the lines which contain the pun- 
ning etymologies of the names Helen and 
Paris. To translate them is admittedly 
difficult, and by Mr. Johnston's standard 
they are, I suppose, “actionless’—yet I 
myself would be reluctant to omit them. 
They are central to the Aeschylean tech- 
nique of style and communication, which 
involves not just word-play, but a stretching 
of the meanings of all words until they 
burst with and into greater meanings. It is 
in this vital matter that Mr. Lattimore’s 
great translation comes the clusest to Aes- 
chylus. Mr. Johnston, however, skips all 
this and starts with the analogy of the lion 
cub which, as it is narrative, is to this 
extent action. We can see here also how he 
adds details to the Greek: “a small and 
cuddly thing” and “like a kitten” along 
with the more gross lines beginning “they 
spoiled it...” Of course, the willingness 
to put things freely sometimes results in 
their being put finely: “blood ran from 
the doorways” for haimati oikos ephirthe- 
or “She was a blossom who broke men’s 
hearts” for de-xithumon éro-tos dnthos. But 
in the last lines of the section quoted above 
he ceases to be a translator, and is 


scarcely even an adapter; it is impossible 
by any standard to see how he got his 
closing nine lines out of the Greek. The 


dust jacket claims: “His version, simple 
and direct, is in contemporary understand- 
able English—but faithfully checked against 
the original Greek so that the first great 
playwright’s intentions are not changed.” 
I do not suppose that Mr. Johnston, any 
more than any author, is responsible for 
what publishers say on dust jackets; and 
the word “intentions” is a rat-trap of fal- 
lacies; but I do not think that this claim 
will hold up. On the other hand, the version 
is “simple and direct” and in “contem- 
porary understandable English.” The loose 
verse employed, with its starkly blunt ap- 
peal, is, I suppose, especially mecessary 
for today’s audience who thrive on mono- 
syllabic action; but that it does justice to 
Aeschylus’ polysemantic complexity is very 
doubtful. By Mr. Johnston’s standard, how- 
ever, this complexity must be passed over 
in favor of action; and, as I have said, any 
judgment must be based in good part on 
his success in fulfilling his intentions, re- 
gardless of the validity of those intentions. 


In line with these, one of the best features 
of his version is the skilfulness of the stage 
directions; they are strictly in accord with 
the idea of an “acting version.” If one 
reads rapidly, keeping in mind the kind of 
production suggested so imaginatively by 
the stage directions, one can easily see 
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that this would make good theater. It is 
not, I regret to say, a translation. In con- 
centrating almost exclusively on action, Mr. 
Johnston has at least kept to the Aristo- 
telian dictum that action is the most vital 
part of tragedy. It is a pity that this has 
forced him into reducing so drastically the 
functions of character and thought which, 
in Aeschylus, rest so firmly on diction. 


Perhaps of more serious concern to the 
transmitter of classical values, because of 
the greater number it will reach, is Mr. 
Philip Vellacott’s version of The Oresteian 
Trilogy in the Penguin Classics series. The 
low price, as well as the neat and clean 
format, of this series makes it eminently 
suitable both for the general and the Gen- 
eral Education public. 

Mr. Vellacott’s version is also an acting 
version: it was, as the flyleaf tells us, 
“commissioned by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, and was first broadcast in the 
Third Programme on Sunday, 27 May 1956.” 
We in America are properly impressed 
with the “high seriousness” of the famed 
Third Programme; but it is reassuring to 
know that even its erudite audience must 
have Aeschylus simplified and clarified. In 
a similar fashion, though not in a similar 
degree, Mr. Vellacott, like Mr. Johnston, 
has expanded his original to make for more 
immediate clarity and hence greater dra- 
matic impact. It is this lesser degree which 
makes his version, for all its minor devi- 
ations, a real translation; he never allows 
himself, as Mr. Johnston seems to have 
done, to use Aeschylus’ words as a spring- 
board for his own lyric and poetic im- 
pulses. An example of the way in which 
Mr. Vellacott introduces clarifying details 
into his text can be seen in the opening 
chorus of the first play, 167-75: 


The first of gods is gone, 

Old Ouranos, once blown 

With violence and pride; 

His name shall not be known, 

Nor that his dynasty once lived, and died. 

His strong successor, Cronos, had his hour, 

Then went his way, thrice thrown 

By a yet stronger power. 

Now Zeus is lord; and he 

Who loyally acclaims his victory 

Shall by heart's instinct find the univer- 
sal key. 


This is somewhat longer than the Greek 
lines (Mr. Johnston just omits them all), 
for what Mr. Vellacott has done is to make 
explicit the Aeschylean periphrasis. Aes- 
chylus mentions only one proper name, 
Zeus; Mr. Vellacott adds Ouranos and Cro- 
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nos. Where Aeschylus says simply and yet 
with ominous obscurity “He who was for- 
merly great,” Mr. Vellacott makes the 
chronology and theogony quite explicit: 
“The first of gods is gone.” Aeschylus has 
“he who next was”; Mr. Vellacott develops 
this into the almost licentiously clear “His 
strong successor, Cronos, had his hour.” 
But such expansions are justifiable enough 
in view of the Greekless audience. For 
such allusions must be immediately clear 
or else completely fail. One may quarrel 
with Mr. Vellacott’s metaphor of the “key” 
for the last line, but the sense is clear 
enough. 


If, instead of examining small passages 
minutely, we sit down and read straight 
through one of the less immediately mem- 
orable plays, perhaps the Eumenides, 
a juster appre ation of Mr. Vellacott’s 
accomplishments is possible. The verse is 
clear and clean, often a little too regular, 
as if Mr. Vellacott knew metrics the way 
a very intelligent foreigner knows English. 
What I earlier called the logodaedal den- 
sity of Aeschylus has no place in a radio 
acting version; and no lyric personality is 
allowed to intrude (in this respect no single 
lines of Mr. Vellacott’s version stand out as 
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self-memorable, as they do in Mr. John- 
ston’s version). The use of the iambic hex- 
ameter in English has never been success- 
ful for more than a lyric (e.g. Housman’s 
“Be still, my soul, be still”); so much de- 
pends on how the caesura is handled. Too 
strong a caesura tends to break the line 
artificially and impedes the narrative and 
conversational flow; too weak a one makes 
the lines sing-song. In addition to the in- 
tensity of the caesura, the poet must vary 
its position. Mr. Vellacott does fairly well 
at this; but the lines still do not read quite 
naturally and easily. On the other hand, 
the length of the line does allow him to 
convey some idea of Aeschylus’ solemnity, 
which helps to offset the somwhat Heine- 
like fluency of the choral lyrics. In these 
Mr. Vellacott tries to reduce the sing-song 
effect by delaying his rhymes. 

Mr. Johnston’s version has no aids except 
the Preface; Mr. Vellacott has brief notes, 
a pronouncing glossary of proper names, 
and a family tree of the house of Atreus 
(none of the gods, though that is equally 
needed). There is also a solid introduction; 
one could quarrel with parts of it, but who 
has written on Aeschylus of whom this is 
not true? If one had to make a choice be- 
tween the two, I would say that a Greekless 
reader is safer with Mr. Vellacott than 
with Mr. Johnston, although Mr. Johnston’s 
lyric gifts are somewhat greater. For my- 
self, I have an overwhelming preference for 
Mr. Lattimore’s translation which I have 
used with fine success. 

JOHN CROSSETT 

Harvard University 


An Introduction to Etruscan Art. By P. J. 
Rus. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. Pp. 144; 82 plates. $10.00. 


IN HIS' PREFACE Professor Riis writes: 
“This book does not pretend to be a text- 
book or academic description of Etruscan 
art, but merely what might be called a 
collection of archaeological essays. It was 
not originally written for an English-speak- 
ing public, but as one of a series of Danish 
booklets which aimed at interesting wider 
circles than the university world in the 
work and results of modern scholars and 
scientists.’ The special character of the 
Danish series, as the author explains, af- 
forded no space for detailed arguments or 
documentatiou. This restriction forced the 
author to be categorical in a field which 
is beset with unknowns and hypotheses. In 
the English version the author has rewrit- 
ten some passages and added bibliographi- 
cal notes to the individual chapters. Most 
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of these changes were made in 1952 or 
earlier. The alterations and additions have 
given the book a peculiar composition. The 
individual chapters read, as the author in- 
tended they should, as essays on the Etrus- 
cans and their art. In describing various 
aspects of Etruscan art Riis has carried his 
learning lightly. The bibliographical notes 
at the end of each chapter give a select 
bibliography and the author’s point of view, 
but without his arguments, on some of the 
disputed points which have been considered 
in the essay. The English version, there- 
fore, is written for a wider audience than 
the Danish edition. The general reader will 
find brief descriptions of the genesis of 
Etruscan art and expressions of it in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting. If he 
glances at the bibliographical notes he will 
be introduced to interpretations and prob- 
lems which were not suggested in the es- 
says. The scholarly reader, teacher, and 
student should find the bibliographies use- 
ful for their references on individual ob- 
jects and controversial subjects. The chap- 
ter entitled “Etruscan Art and Rome,” for 
example, gives bibliography and comments 
on architectural terracottas, votive figures, 
and the earliest Roman coins. 

The general reader will find that the style 
of the translation demands slow reading. 
Unfortunately, both classes of readers will 
object to the price of the volume. 

Doris TAYLOR 

Wheaton College, 

Norton, Mass. 


Die Tragische Dichtung der Griechen. By 
Asin Lesky. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1956. Pp. 229. DM 11.50. 


THIs BooK, written by an Austrian scholar 
well known to all students of Greek drama, 
appears as a counterpart to Pohlenz’ Greek 
Tragedy. It is equally welcome, especially 
as its emphasis is different. It is less con- 
cerned with appealing also to the general 
public than with the presentation of the 
results and the problems of recent research. 
Professor Lesky writes for those who, either 
as scholars or as teachers, are interested 
in the numerous difficulties occurring in 
Greek tragedy, and the more or less suc- 
cessful attempts to find their solution. 

The author reviews and analyzes nearly 
all the major books and articles in his 
fiela, and only rarely, as in the case of 
Greene’s Moira, some important contribu- 
tion seems to have escaped his attention. 
This book gives a picture of the cooperative 
efforts of scholars from every country of 
the Western world. The contributions to 
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formal analysis reveal the fertile influence 
of the New Criticism; and the new insights 
into the underlying philosophy, especially 
concerning freedom of action and fate, re- 
sponsibility and guilt, the human and the 
divine factor, would not have been possible 
without the impact of an age of world wars 
and revolutions shaking the foundations of 
self-assurance and opening our eyes to the 
ambiguities of man’s exisi«nce. 

In spite of the heavy load of scholarly dis- 
cussion, the book is very readable. In many 
cases the author, in addition to presenting 
and putting against one another the ap- 
proaches and results of research done by 
others, is able to offer his own views and 
suggestions. In four major chapters he deals 
with the foundations and early history of 
tragedy and with the person and work of 
each of the three great tragic poets. He dis- 
cusses the tragedies one by one, always 
pointing to those aspects and issues which 
in recent decades have called forth scholarly 
comment or which offer a fertile field for 
future investigation. The overall picture re- 
veals that, in a basic field of the classical 
heritage such as Greek tragedy, each gener- 
ation of scholars has its topics of special ap- 
peal and successful approach. Sophocles has 
come back into his own after having been 
displaced from the neo-classical pedestal by 
Aeschylus and Euripides. Present interest 
is fairly evenly distributed among all three 
tragedians. There is a continued awareness 
of the danger—never completely removed— 
of introducing into the explanation of Greek 
dramas (under the impact of their apparent, 
and sometimes deceptive, modernity) the 
standards of modern psychology, phil- 
osophy, religion, or dramatic technique. 
Some authors, as Professor Lesky’s survey 
indicates, have gone to the opposite extreme 
of seeing in each drama references to details 
of contemporary politics and forgetting that 
Greek tragedy, like the art of the classical 
age, is concerned less with the particulars 
than with the general idea of men and 
events. 

Fer M. WasseERMANN 


Kansas Wesleyan University 


Form and Meaning in Drama. By H. D. F. 
Kitto. New York: Barnes and Noble, 
Inc., 1957. Pp. x, 341. $6.00. 


THE FIRST PARAGRAPH of this study in 
“Religious Drama” consists cf eight ques- 
tions. Thereafter, each of the nine chapters 
is undeviatingly pocked with questions: 
What...? Why...? Why... ? Many of 
the questions sound naive, the type that col- 
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lege professors have come to ask with a 
smile, if indeed they have not ceased to ask 
them: “What did Aeschylus mean by this?” 
Mr. Kitto does not smile; and his answers to 
such questions compel us to realize the 
virtue of naiveté, the fact that the questions 
are fundamental, and the truth that critics 
can be misled by their own cleverness: 
“Why did Antigone go back to the body, 
when she had already done all that was 
necessary? The correct question: Why did 
Sophocles want her to go twice? The answer, 
naturally, is to be found in the effect which 
it produces.” Mr. Kitto avoids the company 
of critics who, unable to answer their own 
incorrect questions, attribute the difficulty 
to the naiveté of the artist; he respects the 
integrity of competent artists; he insists 
that the critic is and must be naive: “We 
must be stupid; if we are not, we shall get 
interested in the play, and lose sight of the 
problem.” 

The questions range from “What is the 
point of the word toigdr ... ?” to “Is 
[Antigone] essentially political ... ?” The 
answers hinge upon what the dramatist has 
his characters say and do, not on what is 
between the lines, dramatists’ nods, or, as 
for Hamlet, lost stage directions. This in- 
sistence upon reading the words and ac- 
cepting the presented situations reminds us 
of the best of the New Critics, not, that is 
to say, those who scale the crags of am- 
biguity and probe the valieys of suggestion. 

Specifically, Mr. Kitto has chosen to 
present detailed discussions of Aeschylus’ 
Oresteia and Sophocles’ Philoctetes, Anti- 
gone and Ajax because he “wished to 
expand, amend or destroy” what he had 
written about them before. He closes his 
book with a long essay on Hamlet, 
embarking on this for the following reasons: 
“briefly, that the study of the style and 
structure of the six Greek plays led to the 
notion which I have tried to formulate as 
Religious Drama, a kind of drama which 
implies its own critical principles; and that 
Hamlet seemed to be of this kind too.” His 
principle of criticism is “the idea that in a 
great work of art ... the connexion between 
the form and the content is so vital that the 
two may be said to be ultimately identical.” 

Studying the Oresteia, he brushes aside 
Rose’s suggestion that “we can draw a 
distinction in Greek poetic literature, be- 
tween religion and mythology,” and, looking 
for the Aeschylean conception of Zeus and 
Apollo, finds that gods and men constitute 
a double plane, that the gods are a univer- 
salization of the human state. As the humans 
in the Oresteia move from _ primitive 
violence toward social justice, the 
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gods—namely, Zeus and Apollo—improve: 
a “progressive” Zeus reflects a transcendent 
human progress toward due appreciation of 
Dike-, toward satisfying the law of Dike- 
“without infringing the law of hybris.” Dike-, 
of course, is “not necessarily our moral 
conception Justice, but in any case the 
eternal law of the Universe, physical and 
human.” ; 

Revising his earlier criticism of the 
Philoctetes, Mr. Kitto resolves the “illogical- 
ities” of the play by attending to the manner 
in which Sophocles employs them against 
his theme of Dike- in self-fulfillment. He 
sees in the play the triumph of Philoctetes 
and Neoptolemus over Odysseus (td dikaion 
over tO sophén). A glaring illogicality is 
Neoptolemus’ disclosure of what he could not 
have known, Helenus’ prophecy concerning 
the healing of Philoctetes: “The explanation 
is simple: it is another paralogismos. .. . 
The vivid detail convinces us for the moment 
—and the moment is ali that matters in 
something quite accessory—that Neoptolemus 
knows what he is talking about: his report 
is true. If the artist is using distortion he 
must use it boldly... .” 

From the Antigone he musters so men- 
acing a crew of illogicalities that we wonder 
for a time whether “Captain” Kitto has not 
undone himself. But his critical method pro- 
vides an admirable control. To cite one ex- 
ample, the illogicality of the “miraculous 
dust”: what prevents the beasts and birds 
from ravaging Polyneices’ corpse after Anti- 
gone has covered it with only a layer of 
dust? The answer is in the text: the same 
agency that prevented the fat from burning 
in Teiresias’ sacrificial fire. We are so taken 
with the “comic” Watchman that we lose the 
chorus-leader’s remark, “Do we not see in 
this the hand of God?” 

Our critic further insists that Sophocles’ 
emphasis is not on the peace of soul denied 
Polyneices by non-burial, but on the _in- 
dignity to the remains of one who was a 
man. Reverence towards the gods “implies 
reverence towards the ultimate claims of 
humanity.” The Ajax shares with the 
Antigone “the passionate assertion that 
humanity comes first; it must prevail over 
all our political and even moral calcu- 
lations.” Ajax’s tragedy is his lack of So-ph- 
rostine-:: “He has attempted the impossible: 
to impose his own pattern on life.” But 
Dike- will not be affronted by his magnifi- 
cent mishandling of life; nor will it suffer 
the lack of So-phrostine- shown by Menelaus 
and Agamemnon in degrading humanity by 
refusing to bury Ajax. Agamemnon asks 
Teucer, “‘Why be so insolently arrogant 
over something which is a man no longer, 
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only a shadow?’ This question has been 
answered in advance by Odysseus: ‘We are 
all insubstantial shadows.’” 

In this way Mr. Kitto defends the Ajax 
against the charge of being a “diptych” 
(a play that ends too soon—here, with Ajax’s 
death—and has to be padded with a variant 
section). The unity of the play is the affront 
to Dike- inherent in the lack of So-phrostine- 
shown first by Ajax and then by his abusers. 

There follow two chapters comparing 
Greek with Elizabethan drama and taking 
up the problem of Religious Drama and its 
interpretation. Briefly, Greek drama enjoys 
a unity akin to that of a Greek temple, a 
concentrated unity; Elizabethan drama, still 
in tune with medieval tradition, enjoys a 
unity akin to that of a Gothic cathedral, an 
extensive unity. And Religious Drama, 
whether Greek or Elizabethan, is “a form 
of drama in which the real focus is not the 
Tragic Hero but the divine background.” 
According to Mr. Kitto, Aristotle erred in 
analyzing Religious Drama as tragedy of 
character, and moderns do the same with 
Hamlet, e.g:, “The tragedy of a man who 
could not make up his mind,” the subtitle 
of the Sir Laurence Olivier film. 

The 91-page essay on Hamlet is easily the 
most sensible interpretation of the play in 
print; sensible because Mr. Kitto refuses to 
be clever; the most sensible because his 
disinclination toward hypothetical subtlety 
removes the chain of inhibitions forged by 
commentators whose candidacy for su- 
premacy in cleverness has resulted in so 
complex a Hamlet that their readers go 
mad before they have decided whether or 
not Hamlet was. 

Mr. Kitto reads a sane but corrupted 
Hamlet: Hamlet and Ophelia are in love; 
this love is corrupted by (1) Claudius, who 
first taints Gertrude, by (2) Gertrude, who 
spoils the name of Woman for her son, and 
by (3) Polonius, “a disgusting and dirty- 
minded old man,” who suggests to Ophelia 
that Hamiet wants to seduce her. This cor- 
ruption (not an evil, but Evil) spreads 
throughout Denmark, tainting all but 
Horatio, who stands “outside the action.” 
So then, “what to others appears to be 
madness in Hamlet is in fact the dark shad- 
ow cast upon him by their own sins”; it is 
“the reflection of the evil with which he 
found himself surrounded, of which Claud- 
ius was the most prolific source.” Hamlet 
can objectify his “madness”: 


If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away 

And when he’s not himself does wrong 
Laertes, 

Then Hamlet does it not; Hamlet denies it. 

Who does it then? His madness. 
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Hamlet is “not himself,’ not the real Ham- 
let, once this Evil has corrupted him: “We 

. are given, from time to time, glimpses 
of the real Hamlet—... . In his portrait of 
the essential Hamlet, Shakespeare has suc- 
ceeded, as no one else, in putting before us 
a man of genius: the courtier, scholar, sol- 
dier; ‘eye, tongue, sword’; the artist, the 
philosopher; the gay companion and the 
resolute man of action.” This, along with 
Hamlet's love of Ophelia, is emphasized by 
Shakespeare, “almost as if he foresaw a 
ghostly line of critics to come, who would 
try to turn his Hamlet into a gloomy, in- 
trospective romantic failure, or into an 
Aristotelian hero cursed with the fatal flaw 
of indecision.” 

And we are given to understand that 
Hamlet’s “indecision” is no more than the 
quality of intellectual conscience, of con- 
sidered thought before action, a quality not 
shared by Laertes, who rushes unscrupu- 
lously and unbothered by conscience into 
slaughter. 


The final catastrophe, then, is “the nat- 
ural working-out of sin. . . . Neither here 
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nor in Greek drama have we anything to 
do with characters who are puppets in the 
hands of Fate. In both, we see something of 
the power of the gods, or the designs of 
Providence. ...” 


Whether Mr. Kitto is right and critics like 
T. S. Eliot, Waldock, Dover Wilson, and 
even Granville Barker more than occasion- 
ally wrong is not for me to say. It is enough 
to note here that the theory of Religious 
Drama, with its concomitant critical meth- 
ods, provides the answers to more ques- 
tions, to more questions at once intelligent 
and legitimate, than do the more fascinating 
and more limited theories of tragic heroism, 
objective correlativity, psychology, and psy- 
chiatry. 


With a work so luminously free of jargon 
and critical impedimenta, one’s enthusiasm 
discourages niggling at minor imperfections. 
(In fact, so delighted was I at having Mr. 
Kitto take Wilamowitz down a peg or three— 
pages 204, 209, 238—that I ignored his refer- 
ence to Indiana University as “the Uni- 
versity of Indiana”—page viii.) But I cannot 
resist following the critic’s lead to ask just 
two questions. 


Attacking as inapplicable Aristotle’s 
theory that “one must not represent good 
characters (tous epieikeis) moving from 
prosperity to disaster,’ Mr. Kitto asks us 
to contemplate Orestes, who “is in a cleft 
stick, and suffers anguish,” Io, “without 
fault, yet tortured,” and, by preterition, 
Prometheus, “held fast in a cruel dilemma.” 
Is it not something of a breach of logic to 
refute a theory of “moving from” with 
three examples of static situations? 


Again, noting Dover Wilson’s assertion 
that “there are as many Hamlets as there 
are actors who play him,” Mr. Kitto points 
out Professor Wilson’s opposition to the 
Hamlets of Goethe, Coleridge and De 
Madariaga: “Here then... are three Ham- 
lets whom Dover Wilson is willing . . . to 
argue out of existence.” Fundamental recti- 
tude aside, is it quite cricket for one who 
nails toigdr to its cross of meaning io 
shame an assertion made quantitativeiy 
about actors by means of its author's qual- 
itative remarks about critics? 


Obviously, questions of this type come to 
mind only because Mr. Kitto is so true a 
student of literature and so pure a fountain 
of clarity and good sense. He can doubtless 
answer them far more adroitly than they 
have been asked. 


Roy ArtHuR SWANSON 


Indiana University 








THUCYDIDES 


Histoire et Raison chez Thucydide. By 
Jacguetine pE Romitty. Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 1956. Pp. 314. 


MME. dE Rommy, like her late teacher, 
L. Bodin (to whose memory the book is 
dedicated), a leading representative of 
Thucydidean scholarship, presents four 
closely interrelated studies. The title, as a 
common denominator, points to Thu- 
cydides’ conscious and intense application 
of the contemporary concept of the légos 
as word, thought, and method, to the selec- 
tion, analysis, and presentation of what, in 
his judgment, constitutes the facts and the 
essence of history. The subjects of the 
four essays are: 1. the technique of his 
narrative as the reflection of his thought, 
illustrated by the detailed analysis of the 
peripety in the Sicilian Expedition (6. 96- 
7. 9); 2. his way of presenting the battles 
an an agé-n between two plans and minds 
and two national types of fighting, and the 
relations between the military concepts as 
embodied in the speeches of the generals 
and the realities of battle; 3. form and 
language of his antithetic discourses (such 
as Corcyreans-Corinthians, Plataeans-The- 
bans, Cleon-Diodotus, Nicias-Alcibiades, 
Hermocrates-Euphemus) as a_ rhetorical 
device turned into a major means of ob- 
jective political analysis; 4. the Archeology 
as a paragon of his method of handling 
facts and arguments, and as a reflection, 
in the primitive stages of the distant past, 
of his great theme, the economic and geo- 
political foundations of the sea power of 
the Athenian arché:-. 

As in her previous book, Mme. de Rom- 
illy emphasizes the essential unity of the 
History while assuming, at the same time, 
a long period of constant re-working and re- 

ing. History, as the field of political 
and military action, is ‘‘une antilogie en 
action,” an agé-n between the forces of 
gné-me- and of ttche-, as we see both in 
Thucydides’ narrative and in the speeches 
in which he makes visible, behind the con- 
crete issues, the essence of the political 
situation appearing in the perspective of a 
long-range insight. Yet, as the author does 
not fail to point out, Thucydides is a his- 
torian, not a political or social scientist; 
his understanding of the general laws is 
immanent in the particular case from which 
it grows and to which it returns. Thus, 
Thucydides does not offer any recipe for 
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future action; his objective appraisal of 
reality, the very “raison” which is the 
core of his thinking, makes him, and his 
reader, aware of the constant presence of 
the unforeseeable which even wrecks the 
plans of his Pericles. Gné-me-, however, 
while not able to eliminate this sphere of 
to pardlogon, can counteract and keep it 
under control. 

The four significant aspects of Thu- 
cydides’ work which have been selected by 
the author prove his unique integretion of 
objective matter-of-factness with what may 
be called the subjective element of his 
passionate concentration on the essential, 
with everything ‘‘chargé de sens’’ in the 
narrative as well as in the discourses. As 
the editor of the Budé Thucydides, Mme. 
de Romilly is at home with the details of 
the text; and it is one of the merits 
of her book that it combines philologi- 
eal analysis of particular passages with 
the picture of the major theme and its 
reflection in numerous cross-references 
and leitmotivs. The peculiarities of Thu- 
cydidean style, as embodiment of his 
thought and method, are best shown in the 
author’s re-interpretation of parts of the 
Sicilian Expedition, such as the naval 
battles in the harbor, and especially the 
preceding siege of Syracuse with its 
measures and countermeasures and the ar- 
rival of the Spartan Gylippus just in time 
to turn the impending fall of the city into 
the first stage of the coming Athenian 
catastrophe. The efficiency of this narra- 
tive (in which the scientific and the dra- 
matic traditions in Thucydides meet) is in- 
creased by his handling of the interruptions 
which allows us to see the interrelation 
of the actions in the different theaters of 
the war. Mme. de Romilly offers some 
pertinent remarks on this point, as she 
does on Thucydides’ zest in applying his 
method; on the rhetoric and dialectic of 
his speeches as a stage of an evolution 
leading from Protagoras and Antiphon to 
Isocrates and Aristotle; on his description 
of battles as compared with Homer, trage- 
dy, and Herodotus; his concern with the 
factor of thinking and planning behind the 
particular material actions of the battle; 
and on many other subjects of interest to 
the student of Thucydides, or of Greek 
historiography in general. 

Fer M. WassERMANN 

Kansas Wesleyan University 
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